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RESPONSES TO 


Al 


RA 


Service yor 


lwo examinations have been held 
by the Board of Education of New 
York City for the position of 
“Teacher of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance.” Copies of both 
sets of questions which were used in 
these examinations were _ subse- 
quently made and given to the stu 
dents in an advanced class in voca- 
tional guidance at Teachers College 
The students were asked to indicate 
by plus or minus signs respectively 
their ability or inability to answer 
these questions. 

The students in the class number- 
ing 13 in all were distributed as fol- 
lows: five were engaged in voca- 
tional guidance or personnel work 
in schools or colleges, two were in 
industrial personnel departments, 
four in social or mental examination 
work, and there were two commer- 
cial school teachers in the group. 

On the two examinations, com- 
prising a total of 80 questions, the 
range of total plus responses was 
from 78 to 61, with the median at 
75. The following 40 questions or 


A CITY 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEACHERS 


I 


EXAMINATION FOR 


PHELPS 


Jumors. New York C1 
exactly 50% of them were marked 


plus, indicating that they could be 


answered by all students in_ the 
class. 
lf appointed a teacher of vocational 


educational guidance, how would you deter 
mine the nature, extent and the best metho 
of carrying out the major couns¢ fim 
tions which you should perform 

Discuss the various methods which 
be employed to disseminate vocational 
formation among students. 

What the value of mental t 
for educational and vocational counseling 

What methods should be employed at the 
end of the year to check up on the value « 
your counseling work? 


ing 
might 
In- 
t scores 


is es 


How do you plan to keep abreast of the 
times in counseling work in order that yor 
may be up-to-date in your methods and 


the information which you are using? 

What are the principal difficulties to be 
overcome by a teacher of vocational and edu 
cational guidance in the introduction of such 
work into a junior high school? 

What are the types of legislative enact 
ments with which the vocational counselor 
should be familiar? 

How should each type of informatior 
fluence occupational counseling : 

Fill in the following blanks 

Complete and adequate information 
tive to any occupational field, such a 


rela 


medi 
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PA 


wae. ey 
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cine, law, newsboy service, etc., for use in 
the junior high school would cover tl fol 
towing main topics — 


[he following points should be kept in 


mind in aiding the student with pro 
ems O1 selecting a college 

he advantages and dangers of using sel 
analysis blanks counseling work are as 
lows 

Increasingly stringent school attendanc 


laws and stay-in-school propaganda have in 
fluenced problems of educational and voca 
tional guidar ce n the secondary scho 
the following ways 


Assume that you have been appointed 





a teacher of vocational and educational gui 
ance in a Jj l New Y 
City Uutl that 
hould be set V should 
e Init al p iation 
or the ( \ a 
guidance t st 
sonnel 

Fill he yllowing blank 

Psychologic il tes scores afl ) ervic 
the vocational counselor in the jiollowm 
ways a b 

Cc a 

Broadly speaking, the objective " 

counseling interview is to help tl 1- 


dent 
In interviewing an applicant for plac 
ment I would seek information on the fol 
lowing points: a b ‘ 
d €. 
In addition to the 


needed by all social 


general intormation 
workers the 
qualifications and information 
vocational counselors include a 
b ‘ i 


special 
required by 


e. 


Underline TRUE aiter ea ne of tl 
] : + 
following statements that you consider to be 


correct Underline FALSE after each 
statement that you consider wrong. If the 
statement is not completely true mark it 


talse. 

The rapid development of mass 
tion in both education and industry has 
sulted in much useless human waste 

A high score on a mental test is not only 
4 guarantee of school success but it is prima 
facie evidence that the individual 
should go on to college in order to prepare 
for a professional career. 

Labor turnover may be partially attributed 


to causes that are beyond the control of 


produc 


tested 


management 
A truly 


tertaims no 
} 


scientinc writer en 


doubts as to the permanence of his beliets 
and conclusions 
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‘Placement is the alpha and omega 
cational guidance.’ 
[he economic status of the home 








not be the basis of recommending « 3h 
hoi f rriculum or a choice of sits 
tior 
n important single aspé¢ 
tional guidance the intormationa 
Any successtu teacher can be a 
with a class for the study of occu c 
rovided is given a good textp 
the iss 
N elot *rsonne ] 
ect idequately perform his d 
stablished asses for 
CCupatl s which Nil r equl i 
st dents t h s scl } we 
Many tudies ive een mad r A 
na the h i” st ila 5 i I 
0 W ) iv ad tn no 
, insel ) nou ] » OPT rt 
pre every b ind gir l 
the i it \ €ar tney 
chool will mea crease in t 
that they ca timately ear: 
[t 1 essent duty ) i ) 
cu at 2 ind PiTiS a ipp 
yt the \ thw eness of all honest ’ vou 
tive work in order to help over aust 
itional traditional prejudice agains 
rms of manual labor man 
\ high score on a mental test } I 
antee t school success thi 
The procedure of scientific res , 
very definite from the selection of soe 
ject to the presentation of results. } _—s 
selor, no student of occupational me 2 
the w 
teacher of occupational informatior = 
be exempt from knowledge of this pr r ; 
and how to apply the process to h i 
particular field and problems vs 
Job analyses are only used to tell Cin 
jobs are similar and to permit us x 
them as to requirements and fair rewa tc 
Employment opportunity surveys — 
necessary for a placement office a * ; 


valuable assets for an occupationa 

but are not the 

ministration 
Vocational guidance, though it may 


wn 
concern of the 


great service to boys and girls 5 yt 
tially a part of education and becaus 
pressing need for funds for other p 


should be leit to agencies other 
public schools 
Since individuals tend to be intere 


things in which they have most ab 





terest is a good guide in counselins 
vided it can be established that tl 
is not based on a cial aspect 
job 

Ct) ipatior 7 sation i 





act 
Th 
view 
work 
rt. 
mos 
dow 
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nction that belongs to the trained expert 


and is not the concern of the classroom 
teacher 
Vocational guidance is a continual com 
promise in adjusting vocational destinies to 
actual and often irritating economic facts 
present status of psychological test 
sing permits the use of test results as a posi- 
tiv terminer of occupational choice 
Since the individual must ultimately make 
I wr ¢ lucational! ana vocat ynal choice, a 
device which stimulates selt-activity along 
se lines should be of value 
p ses te a caretully worded selt 
a blank y be take t their tace 
Va id provide an accurate picture of thé 
personal qualities ot the individual 
\ de” rather than “aptitude’’ in the 
ty of cases determines vocational suc- 


The following question which re- 
ived the highest number of minus 
mses was marked plus by only 
three students in the group 


J 


Detroit type of cumulative survey in- 

volves the co-ordination of all other types of 
ind is relatively more valuable, be- 

cause it permits the daily addition of new 


material 


surveys 


Eight students could not answer 
this question: 


The work of Mr is largely re- 
sponsible for the early development of the 
vocational guidance program in Boston and 
the work of Mr had a similar in 
fluence in New York City 

This question was marked minus 

yy six students: 
Survey statistics indicate that in round 
numbers about one-fourth of our boys and 
girls who annually enter industry get their 
first job through the help of the public 
schools, (TRUE FALSE) 

rhe following two questions could 
not be answered by five students in 
sach case 

The most important differences in point of 
view between present and pre-war guidance 
work in education are as follows 

The following occupational studies seem 
most nearly to meet the requirements laid 
down above (essential characteristics of re- 
liable occupational information) a 
b c d 

This question could not be an- 
swered by four students 


The most tm dern view of personnel serv- 
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ives, toremen and others must be trained 
to meet their responsibilities for personne 


service as we is for tl id line produc 


students could not ansvw 

List agen 4 rea at i! 
1ormat t t 1 be ised sel ‘ 
work and give i I ritical eva itio 
the material pu y ea f [rt 
cate tl course I abl na 
terial 1 ¢ meq tre nina 

D; ss the mntributior , re itry 
nd mental hygiene to progre luca 
tiona! and vocational guidance 

Mention five outstanding leader t 
guidance movement, past or present 
dic ate ima entence r two t t it10 
yr distinguishing point view of ea 

Approximately percent of the boy 
and girls leave school as m as the law 
allows 

List below three books on guida pit 
which have been published during Dp 
two years and with which you are familiar 
evaluating briefly the contribution of each 


The work of a teacher of vocational and 
educational guidance should contribute the 
following desirable 


information relative to 


pupils which not now available in the 
regular school records kept in New York 
City 


Explain how a teacher of vocational and 
educational guidance should evaluate the su 
cess of his work at the end of the scho 
year. What standards should he set up f 
determining his efficiency ? 

The following 
could not be answered by tw tt 


dents 


seven juestion 


Give a brief history of the vocational! an 


educational! guidance 
principal objectives and the chief contril 


movement. im ming t 


tions of this movement lucation a 
industry 

Enumerate and describe the to be 
used by the teacher of vocat al | edu 
cational guidance and explain the 
him of each of these tools. In some deta 
show how he may keep necessar torma 
tion, data, etc., up to da 

A scientifi upproach t if nt view 
quires that the counselor first formulate 
1 > 

Pre-war contributions to tl tion « 
junior employment problems were largely 
the result of the efforts of publi “duca 


tional agencies 








ae 
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ihe pers na! ! strv a 
specialist empioyed to 1 t wr m™ cies 
and to advise the line executive n matters 


connected with the handling of the working 
rorce 

rhe public ed 
| 


ucational system 1s now r¢ 
garded by business men as a very 1m] 
contributing factor to the effective fun 
tioning of their personnel departments 

Since we are living in an age of specializa 
tion and division of labor, particularly in 
industry, public education must prepare 
offer the specialized training needed for su 


cess in the machine shop, foundry, box fac 


tory, or textile mill, etc 


Each of the remaining twenty 
questions received one minus re- 
sponse 


What type of tests should be employed 
n the junior high school: 

3y whom should the above be adminis 
tered: 

The most potent causes of school elimina 
tion (i.e., reason assigned by the largest 
number of children) are 

A teacher of educational and vocational 
guidance has the following responsibilities 
with respect to school dropouts 

In the last analysis the responsibility for 
successful conduct of a counseling program 
in a high school must be carried by 
the - 

Conditions during and immediately follow- 
ing the world war influenced the develop 
ment of guidance programs in the public 
schools in the following ways 

Explain the principal weaknesses of the 
vocational guidance movement and show 
what they have been due 


Fill in the following blan! 


The best available text for a class in occu- 
pations on the high school level is — 


by eonemntoant 





Essential characteristics i reliabl 


pational information are: a 


C cd e 
Blank serve tne following 
poses in interviewing procedurs 
} 
. 


Some external conditior 


successtul conduct oi an t 
a ) 
a c 

rhe following statements 


TRUE or FALSI 


A distinguishing characterist 





arly development of the vocational 
movement in the City of New Yor 
act that 1 it rig vit 
systen 

he advocates ¢ 
legislation has been characterized 
scientific analysi { the basic fact 

child labor and a sincere errort 
such facts as wide publicity as px 

he purpose of mass meth« 
is to enable us to understand the 
better 

Che idea tl it the responsibil: 
tional choice does not rest wit! 
1S a new and significant contributi 
0th centur 

Economic necessity has been rev € 


the various surveys to be the largest 


cause of schoo! elimination 
One satistying feature of the 


in vocational guidance in our pu 


was the sincere effort made to eval 


advice given by careful plac 
follow-up 
Occupational efficiency was « 


chief objectives of the early publ 


The nature of the elements 
sidered in counseling renders 


upon objective criteria alone satisfactory 
Estimates obtained by the use of rat 


scales are just about as reliable 


marks 


early A 
blic 





ement 


ne 
lic s 
to be < 


depend 


as cr 


x 
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CAUSES FOR DISCHARGE 


JoHN M 





Brew ER, Harvard ln er 


[he statistues here compiled confirm the assertion sometimes made that neat 
twice as many employees are discharged for moral shortcomings 
defects of character as for lack of ability t a tl WoOrk 
issue of the JouRNAL tor juali s of charact vhich ordin 
December, 1926, published an art- irily go deeper tl ki tecl 
icle bearing on the causes for dis- uical knowledge 
pharg: Though no actual data Our table show learly that 
Hetailing the causes for discharge while incompetenc: the largest 
vere given, the importance of in single cause, yet all that 
, iwations of this nature was ruld possibly be cla ned a kill 
cle: pointed out ind technical knowled r¢ 
pens that the Bureau of Vo 
tational Guidance of Harvard Uni 
yers some time ago put together , tt ron ust? 
’ ; ! 11 ‘ ishmer 
501 statistical data published 1 fats 5 
Wario urces, giving the actua — 
ly recorded reasons for discharges ———— — 
from industrial establishments in 
4375 cases [The figures were va 
cla ied by us under two main [x 1] 
h c ngs Lack of Skill or lech >! : Ul + 
wledve 1 Lacl .S y \ 
nC Know eage, and acK OT O P ; 0 
™ ‘ ' 
rial Understanding, and are she + ‘ O4 34 
1 le | 
our tabulation we have con Socta 
s 66 1109 ' 1 nde ; 
sidered “skill” to be the actual doing | : _ 
pt the work “Technical know Patenn 
ledge” is the science back of the liability 45 4 
taste anil we meinnaintendl a] Absentet 44 10.1 
work—the how—represented usual I : 
. 4 , 1 | | mines 72 
ly in industrial establishments by 7 f 
. , ni I yuble T ng 1/9 ; 
computations, use of blueprints, Pivieiete 179 41 
end applications of laws of physics Viol of 1 14 3.2 
nd | . ° . By sé . let Cc ' . 120 > 
and chemistry. »y sociai unde! 
ee ane . . ' | 104 4 
Standing” we mean human rela + on . 
{ ? { 
t ynships or job wisdom those Dishonesty 1 1 
Snel on 
rom The Personnel Journal, Vol. VI, No sleepir 77 1.8 
» ict ber, 1927 Dissatisf 23 ns 
4 Employees Leave: Company Records Habit tenes 17 2.730 0.4 62.4 
Analysis of Causes of Exits.” By 
vd R. Miller, Metropolitan Life Insur Unclassified 149 3.4 


Company. Journal of Personnel Re- 
ch, December, 1926, page 298 


from Bulletin 


No 


ita based on statistics 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
Employment Management Series, No 
and “The Turnover of Factory Labor,” 


Re hey pea 


y >. E. 
pany 


Slichter (D. Appleton and Com 


184 


1919), p. 


total slightly over one-third, while 


the 

constitute the controlling 

in about five-eighths of tl 
It seems to be a very 


social understanding causes 
reason 
le Cases 


common 


ee 





—— 
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failing on the part of workers in vo 
cational education to attribute too 
much general spread or transfer t 
these qualities listed under social 


understanding A person 1s sup- 
posed to have qualities of character 
which he can apply to almost any 
situation. But it may very well 


turn out that the carefulness or the 
patience of a street car motorma 
is quite different from the careful 
ness or patience of a street car con 
ductor 
worth raising, whether “job wis 
not be taught in a sit 

resembling the ac 

Psychological principles 
favor the notion of clos« 
lisfavot1 


rhe question 1s 


dom” should 
uation closely 
tual job 
seem to 
association of ideas and to 
the notion of depending upon trans 
fer. 

The importance 
vocational education are patent 
What shall we say of an industria 
school which gives 50 per cent of 


the students’ time to de 


it these tacts ior 


veloping 


TRAINING RECOMMENDED FOR COUNSELORS 
Grorce E. Myers 


Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 


Obviously the first step in at- 
tempting to determine the training 
needed by one who is to engage in 
any occupation is to note with some 
care the work involved in the oc- 
cupation. It is important also to 
note the level of educational attain- 
ment of those with whom one who 
follows the occupation will be asso- 
ciated in his work. 

Are duties universal? When one 
undertakes to list the duties of a 
vocational counselor, he finds him- 
self face to face with the fact that 
no set of duties for this officer has 


1 Prepared for First Yearbook of National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


skills, 30 per cent to classe 
mathematics, drawing, and scie: 
and 20 per cent to general studi 
such as English, civics, hygier 
etc? If these schools are neg 
ing an opportunity, what sha 
say of an analogous plan in 
fessional school, such as lay 
dentistry, where the human fi 
is nO doubt even more important 
The facts have importance 
vocational guidance also. Th 
dicate that exploratory « 
should place children in situat ’ 
where these qualities of char 
will be called into activity, and t 
classes in occupations should 
carry on a correlative discussi 
problems relating to job wisdo: 
For personnel men these facts ' 
dicate the importance of 
morale and of the development | 
character qualities through 
ployee activities and employe 
leadership. 


gained gemeral acceptance a: 
among school administrators 
one school he has large administ: 
tive responsibilities, serving p! 
tically as an assistant to the pri 
pal. In another school he is look« 
upon primarily as a teacher w! 
business it is to assist pupils in a 
quiring a certain body of knowledg: 
and in interpreting and evaluating 
this knowledge in relation to thei 
own lives. Among those who a! 
directly responsible for vocatior 
guidance activities, however 
fairly definite conception of the 
of the vocational counselor in t! 
junior and senior high school 
gradually developing. 
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~oneral education. The vocational 
unselor should possess at least 
such a liberal education as is 


usually acquired in obtaining a 
bachelor’s degree from a reputable 
llege or university by a student 
capable, alert, and indus- 

riou (As will be noted more fully 
ater, he should have in addition at 
east as much specialized prepara- 
tion as our best universities require 
ra master’s degree.) This amount 
general education is desirable not 
because, if well planned, it 
gives reasonable assurance of 
breadth of view, but because it 
prestige to the 


vyno 1s 


oe 1¢ 


only 


also 


gives necessary 
unselor among his fellow teach- 
ers The counselor must command 


yf the 
associated with him, and 
his general educa- 
Such a gen- 


( respect and ct nfidencs ( 


teacners 


S not easy iT 


eral education is needed, also, as a 
foundation for some of the special 
zed training which should be taken 
as a graduate student. The under- 
graduate work should include hy- 
giene, general biology, and a course 
in heredity, and should be particu- 
larly strong in the fields of soci- 
ology, economics, psychology, and 
education, including approximately 
two-thirds of the courses listed un- 
der these special headings in the 
discussion which follows. 

Sociology. It is recommended that 
a course in the principles of soci- 
ology be followed by other courses 
dealing with urban sociology, com- 
munity problems, the family, and 
the principles of social case work. 
\s these courses are given in the 
University of Michigan they com- 
prise fourteen semester hours of 
work. A counselor who is to prove 
effective in helping boys and girls 
interpret occupationa! information 
and try-out experiences in terms of 
their individual characteristics and 
limitations must take into account 
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the family and community environ- 
ment from which they come. Since 


similarity between 
socia! work and vocational 
counseling, he should be able to 
take advantage of the principles and 
methods which have been developed 
through years of experience and 


there is a close 


case 


study in this related field 
Economics. In addition to know- 
ing the fundamentals in this field 
the counselor should take courses 
dealing with labor problems, indus 
trial and business organizations, and 
personnel management—a total of 
twelve to fifteen semester hours 
Such courses are essential to a pro 
per understanding by the counselo1 
of the occupational informatior 
which he presents to his pupils and 
to the giving of sound advice in 
placement matters. Such courses 
are valuable also in calling the coun 


selor’s attention 
fications of the 
problem in the management « 
cs ss and industry 

Psychology. It is ymmende¢ 
that a course in general psychology 
be followed by one or more courses 
in educational psychology, with 
emphasis upon the learning process, 
the psychology of individual differ- 
ences, social psychology, group and 
individual intelligence tests, statis 
tical method as applied to mental 
and social measurements, vocational 
psychology with special reference 
to selection, assignment, transfer 
and promotion of workers, and ab 
normal psychology or the psychol- 
ogy of exceptional children. These 
courses call for eighteen to twenty 
semester hours of work. In every 
one of the six aspects of the voca- 
tional counselor’s work mentioned 
above, one or more of these phases 
of psychology has important appll- 
cations Educational psychology 
has its chief significance in his 


to important ram) 
vocational gui idane¢ 
bus 


Tec 


teaching of occupational informa- 





a 
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tion. The psychology of individual 
differences and the results of intelli- 
gence tests have important applica 
tions in advising concerning choice 
of tryout experiences, in helping 
pupils to interpret occupational in 
formation and experiences in rela 
tion to their characteristics and 
limitations, in advising concerning 
a special course in occupational in- 
formation, a course in the technique 
of individual counseling, observa 
tion and practice work in counsel 
ing, and a special problems course 
[his calls for twelve semester hours 
of work, the problems course calling 
for four hours and 
others, two hours 

The first of these courses should 
give the student an overview of vo 
cational guidance, an appreciation 
of its place in a system of public 
education and of its relation to the 
various parts of society, a general 
idea of what constitutes a compris 
hensive program of guidance, and 
an understanding of the counselor’s 
place in such a program. 
ond should acquaint him with in- 
formation concerning a wide range 
of occupations, and with the pro 
cedure in gathering and using such 
information effectively It should 
involve first-hand investigation of 
opportunities and requirements in 
one or more occupations. The 
course in the technique of individual 
counseling should aim to aid the 
counselor in bringing to a focus in 
his interview with a pupil occupa- 
tional information and the psy- 
chological, social and educational 
data available. Analysis of data and 
methods of procedure in typical 
cases would claim considerable at- 
tention. Observation and practice 
work are, of course, fundamental in 
training for such an occupation as 
that of vocational counselor. The 
purpose of the special problems 
course is to introduce the counselor 


each of the 


The sec 


to research methods in his feld 
to build up an interest in making 
investigations later in his work 
counselor 

Only a minimum requirement 
should be understood that the aboy 
constitutes the minimum trainir 
desirable for a counselor. Indust 
or business experience, even thoug! 
limited to summer employment, | 
prove an additional asset of decid 
value. One who looks forward 
vocational counseling from the 
ginning of his junior year in coll 
will find it possible to complete 


f 


preparation in one year after 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree. Mar 


of those who prepare as undergra 
uates for high school teaching 
have had enough work in e 
omics, sociology, psychology, 
education to make it possible 
them to complete the above mir 
mum in one year of graduate st 

lt is recommended that this mi 
mum be considered necessary 


adequate for the master’s deg 
for some years to come 
be interested in going further 
this in preparation for vocati 
counseling. Those who do wi 
go further should be expects 
take additional work of reseat 
character in vocational guidanc« 
such further work in the cog: 


fields, as history of education, sp: 
} 


+} 


cial problems in individual diffe: 
ences, race psychology, social 


chiatry, immigration, the la 
movement, personnel management 
Cae. 

Who should be trained. No discu 
sion of the training of vocatior 
counselors can be considered com 
plete which does not take into 
count selection of those who are 
be trained. We cannot afford to g 
on indefinitely taking all comers 
be they few or many, and trying t 
make counselors of them. Voca 


tional guidance, like charity, begins 
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at home. If it is worth anything its 
principles certainly should be ap- 
plied in selecting those who are t 
he trained for vocational counseling 

Since the work essentially 
educational in character, since it 


18 


deals with youth in the period of 
adolescence, and since it calls for 
some degree of maturity and ex 

counselors will come 


perience, 
mostly from junior and senior high 
school teaching Inex- 
perienced undergraduates who are 
interested in becoming counselors 
should be advised that the best ap 
proach to this work at present 1s 
through teaching. They should be 
advised further to try themselves 
in vocational counseling, along 
with their teaching, by assisting in 
the counseling work of the school 
For some time to come it will be 
from these and from other teachers 
already in the system that superin- 
tendents and high school principals 
will select most of those who are to 
serve as counselors. Occasionally 
they will select some one from out- 
side the system who has already ob- 
tained the desired training, but 
more often they will select from 
within the system chiefly upon the 
basis of personal qualifications, 


positions 


out 


either requiring the individual who 
is chosen to prepare himself better 
for the work or leaving the ques- 
tion of further trainirg to his own 
initiative. 

Those who are interested in pro- 
moting effective counseling, there- 
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lore 


are faced at the present time 
the double problem of selling 
idea of 


special training for coun 


with 
to school administrators the 
adequate 
selors and of aiding these adminis 
trators to develop and use suitable 
personality and other standards tor 
selection of counselors. When vi 

cational counseling gains the recog 
nition it as a highly spe 

cialized educational function, re 

sponsibility for selecting those whi 
are to be trained for this work will 
rest more directly upon those whe 


deserves 


provide the training In meeting 
this situation we shall need to de 


velop a technique of selection that 
will provide reasonable safeguard 
against the waste involved in trying 
to prepare people for this important 
occupation who stand little or ne 
chance of succeeding in it 

It will be noted that in this 
cussion only vocational counseling 
has been considered. No attention 
has been given to counseling in mat 
ters of health, morals, social activi 


ties, and the like, except in so far as 


dis 


be involved in vocatio1 


This has been done 


these 
counseling 
liberately because it 
better to give the discussion as de! 
nite a In the 
opinion of the writer, the program 


may } 
de 
was believed 
focus as possible 


of training proposed above would 
be found fairly adequate for these 
other aspects of counseling also, but 
the limits of this paper do not per 
mit of discussion of this question 
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A CAREER IN 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


ArTHuR E, Morcan 


President 


intioch College 


(Reprinted from Antioch Notes, Nov. 1., 1927 


Public service as a ca 
reer is in very low repute in Amet 
ica. No people can permanently 
prosper who have that attitude, be 
cause government, by controlling 


many important factors in our e1 


Foreword 


vironment, to a very large deg 
determines our lives and our out 
look. It is important that able 
should find careers in public ser 
ice, but, as suggested in the la 
issue of Antioch Notes, they will not 
do so at the sacrifice of self-1 ‘spect 
and of dominant 
sonal aspirations 


leoit ate net 
ie€gitimat pe 


| believe these sacrifices are not 
necessary, and in the following 
pages I have outlined the particu- 
lar steps I might take if I had de 
cided upon a life in public service 
I have written as I might do in pic- 
turing to an Antioch student a 
possible career 

A Career in Public Service. How 
Should I as a young man seek a 
career as a public executive? | 
should avoid an elective office, for 
the public is uninformed and capri 
cious, politicians often control votes 
my choice of locations would be re 
stricted by the requirement of pre 
vious legal residence, and my chief 
ability would have to be that of get 
ting elected. I should, instead, seek 
a field where good work would 
create opportunity, where I could 
achieve recognized professional 
standing, and where I should be 
most free from arbitrary chance o1 
political fate. 

[ should not want to be simply a 
routine administrator, but should 
want a part in defining and execut- 
ing public policies If I had the 


native ability I should want in 


o contribute to the theory 
practice of government My 
hould be my laboratory, as we 
lay’s rl 
| rye lev » tl at the new p! Tes 
ity manager furnishes su 
» unities Let me describ 
yractical steps | might take 
rin that field 
raming. My college progra 
iddition to a general liberal edu 
tion such as that required at Ant 
for all professional preparat 
uuld combine engineering, bu 
ness, economics, and government 


In my part-time work undet 
Antioch program I should unde 
take to become acquainted with tl 
spirit and attitude of labor; I shou 
want experience public and 
vate construction, and later with 


ministrative methods in busines 
As part of my extra 


and industry 
curricular activities at college 
should desire some share in the co 


lege government, which at Antioc! 
includes both students and faculty 


to try my hand there at leadersh 
and at the development of 
ment methods 

[n my senior college year I shou 
make a study of city managers 
should persuade one of the best 
‘mploy me, preferably as a persot 
here I should wor 
possibly changing positions to 


the outlook of more than one ma 


ri) \ 


g vert 


assistant 


ld find or make an 
portunity to become manager of 
small municipality 


earch During my olle 


ix 


seat 1 _— 
Mtl: i COU 


ourse, and throughout my life 


uuld make 1 study »f govel 


a a 
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nent. I should collect the charters 
of all cities operating under the city 
manager plan, and typical charters 
under other plans. I should analyze 
very one, classify the different 
methods by which various functions 
re exercised, and try to learn which 

‘thods were best 
should study European 


in practice 
munici 


North 


i] government, especially in 


Europe, thoroughly acquainting my 
self with the more significant 
methods. Upon college graduation, 


and occasionally there 


should visit 


if possible, 
Europe, first 
hing 
spondence, to study municipal 
ernment. I should try to get behind 
scenes in many cities at hom 
1d abroad to see what forces actu 
control At all times I should 
strive to live the realities 
of government and of human na 
ture. I should study the theory of 
municipal government and of gov 
ernment in general, and, especially 
by reading cases and decisions, ac 
juaint myself with municipal law 
Publicity. My program should 1n- 
clude consistent publicity, in accord 
with sound ethical standards. In 
that publicity | should endeavor to 
make my best possible contribution 
to my chosen profession and to the 
theory and practice of government, 
and | should expect it to help pro 
vide me with opportunities com 
mensurate with my ability. To pre 
pare to do exceptionally good work 
and then to lack opportunity, is ele 
mental waste 
From my college days [ should 
work at building an ideal municipal 
charter. In time I should write a 
book on municipal gevernment, to 
serve as a handbook and guide t 
municipal officers. I should discuss 
developments of municipal govern 
ment in lectures and magazine arti 
These would include technica! 
ontributions to profession a 


acquaintances by corre 


prov 


al 
ally 


close to 


J 
ieés 


my 


ence and integrity as my chief pra 
tical asset I should ee} yppor 
tunity to draft the charter of a 
small city, and to be manager under 
it Aft perhaps live yeal | ul 
move, in one r two steps, t 1 care 
fully selected city large enoug! 
serve as a type for American mun 
cipal government, and there I shou 


wn 


well as efforts to promote popular 
understanding of government 
I should perhaps present the well 


managed municipality as a type 
government applicable to count! 
and states In my own state | 
might cure legislation making 
possible county government 
same plan 

Proaqres lt | were wise | ould 


unequivocally maintain indepen 


settle down to do my life work 

I should 
promising | 
as assistants and und 
whole organization 
school to me, that every one 
theory and practice of 


continually search for 
men and womer 
erstudie My 
would go to 


young 


master the 





municipal government and of | 
own job My whole city would ¢ 


to school to me, too 
Sometime after fifty, 
fer to teach municipal government 
university, or be t 
Then, possessing in 


I might 


adviser 


in a 


municipalities 


dependence, maturity, and exper 
ence, I should not avoid electi 
office as city director or mm 
sioner 

And sometimes | should go h 
ing 

A pole jia An idle dream Yet 


most of these 
a comparable field As chief en 


gineer of reclamation, drainage, an 


ha e done 


flood-control districts, which a 
municipalities eated for pecial 
purposes, I have found the tet 
practical and necessary Serving a 
executive in practical charge, | hav 
studied the water-control W 
America and Europ ha 





Ss 
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oped approximately ideal codes, 
have had them enacted into law in 
several states, and have operated 
under them 

| have found the obstacles to 
straightforward, effective adminis 





tration not to be imsurmountab 
1 am of the opinion from my 
experience that primitive polit 
methods can be changed, and tha below 
well-planned careers, such as 
described, can be effective naa 


INTEREST TESTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE wert 


P. P. Brarnarp Ww 


Associate Professor of Psy chology 


During the past five years, four 
forms of interest tests have been 
tried out for the purpose of deter- 
mining their value in predicting suc- 
cess in certain occupations. Form 
A was given to 300 freshmen engi- 
neers at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in 1923. Form D was 
given to 250 engineers in 1925 and 
Form B and C have been given to 
students in junior high school, 
senior high school, teachers, nurses, 
stenographers and college students 

The forms designed for the eng!- 
neers asked for a decision on speci- 
fic activities expressing like or dis- 
like on a scale from one to seven 
as follows: (1) very unpleasant, 
(2) quite unpleasant, (3) slightly 
unpleasant, (4) neutral, (5) slight- 
ly enjoyable, (6) quite enjoyable, 
(7) very enjoyable. The activities 
were chosen from two points of 
view, first, each must be something 
that all students had done or were 
familiar with and second, it must 
be very much the same sort of 
thing that they will have to do in 
their future work. As college ac- 
tivities were considered to be the 
job, Form A gave ten items under 
each of the following heads: math- 
ematics, English, science, fine arts, 
shop work, social, drawing, outside 
affairs, mechanical curiosity, physi- 
cal. An activity was given under 
each head in the order given, for 
example: 


) 
c 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


Doing arithmetic problen , MI 
Writing poetry | 
Setting up laboratory apparat 
Playing a musical instrument 
Making articles of furnitur: 
6. Social dancing 

7. Free hand lettering (printing 
8. Reading newspaper 

9. Visiting electric power plant 
10. Running foot races 

The list then begins agai 
mathematics and goes through 
ten subjects in the same order. Th 
scoring is done across the pag: 
that a column of figures appears 
for each of the ten headings 
highest total was then ranked a 
one, and the others in order to tl 
tenth. 

The results indicate some value 
in predicting the success of a stu 
dent in engineering, but prove 
terest to be only one of a large 
number of factors that must be 
considered. The direct correlations 
with grades made in the freshman 
and subsequent years were positive 
but low. In English, .14, in math- 
ematics, .16, in four engineering 
subjects combined, .17. 

There is a reasonable assurance 
however, that a man who scor 
low in interest will not succeed 


Un de W I) 
~— 





tive 
especially if his mental rating 1s th 
also low, but a high interest may eve 
help out a low mental score to sonk ran 
extent. There were twenty-tw cou 
men taking the tests whose per top 
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tile rank in intelligence was be 
low forty and 

res in four engineering subjects 
helow (180). Only one of 


Cc 


who interest 


median 
remained to I 


twenty-two 


come a senio On the other hand, 
there were forty-nine others who 
y also below rty in mental 
but whose interest scores 
were high Of these, fifteen re 
ined the four years, although five 
retarded and will need five 
ears to graduate 
M enginee tude: irop 
é year from variou Lust 
rest may b ibuting 
is indicated by the fact that 
three dropped out whose tn 
wert OV median while 
wo dropped whose interest 
\ elow. Only six men having 
es below 160 in the four engi 
ig subjects nained to the 
yeal 
t of the HN) firs ted Wwe 
iged to find venty-five ist 
pradua vh rain ed 
le same tf they had usé 
irs bef i ne ecord I 
| of interests in those four 
s as follows 
ely out f th twenty five 
1 higher in general liked 
tter and thirteen out of 
venty-five scored lower in 
general (liked things less) The 
re of difference in total scores 
was | to 130 with median of 29 


Two uses were only | 


nt off and ten cases 
than 20 points different for the t 

re of the ten items 

lhe ranking of subjects is 
significant than the total 
some people tend to be conserva- 
ive all the way through while 
thers are enthusiastic and mark 
everything high. The subjects are 


were less 


tal 


more 


score as 


ranked from 1 to 10 so that there 
could be a shift of nine places from 
top to bottom and a total difference 


an! - 
LiinS - 


i ‘ 
shift for 


n 1 
The 


the twenty-five case 


ranges from 6 to 33 witl mediar 
of 16. The high subject re the 
same in fourteet 1Ses Of the 
highest fi ve ubiect evel me 
kept thre it i \ f 
four out of f | ( 
ut of five 
Che most « 1 
1 SO i] i é 
The usual tren 
ly i | d ¥ 
Drawing. sci " 
tivity also shift 
un be I 1 t i 
ind the nur 19 
The average cl 
th ler of k i 
The conclt t 
IT he ( 1 
) ly t 
ou U1 
tT? | T¢ } 
vhi P 
rom { 
town A] } 
isk ‘ it t 
ming to ( 
I v7 re I 
+1 é ‘ ‘ + 
ition that cl tt 
ward thet ‘1 ’ ” 
ng \ 1oOT l e;> ( 
esp cially where tl t 
time » do the s 
ly, there \ n t l 
If each statement 
yuld De ex 
d example vel S 
Sa 1 be , 
In a special test of this elen 
found that within a few 
variations occurred when the 
test was taken fron th | 
yaave and the next was taken by 


T 
i 
hoa nine ti > Ne STI ns rré vs 
naving the questions read 


mented on by the examinet 


The Form B (for boys) and ‘| 
(for girls) have proved much more 
Satistactory tor general vocationa 
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[he headings for these 
more general and funda- 
occupation They 
represent the avenues of expression 
which are available to human beings 
used in occupations Phe 
distinctions found im occu 
pations are in gross physical ac 
tivity, manual and 
work, rsation, writing, draw 


ing and thinking 


guidance 
tests are 
mental in any 


and 
pr Ine ipal 


fine manual 
conve 


hese need some 


further division as between outdoor! 
labor mechanical  activit 
mathematical thinking, imaginative 


thinking concrete systemat 


Fifteen columns 


planning were 
provided in each test with ten speci 
he judgments to be made. For the 


boys, the items were of this nature 


climbing on trees, ladde1 and 
roofs; driving nails with a han 
mer; cutting pieces of wood to 


make them match exactly 
ing to a friend 
works; drawing pictures; taking a 
watch to pieces; telling about your 
experiences; feeding 
other animals; making 
schedule for the day’s work 
The girls were asked about 
babies, being school tea 
canning, ironing, meeting strangers 
writing about experiences, match- 
ing ‘entific laws 


how a 


chickens oO! 


out a 


caring 
} 


tor ners 


colors, proving s 
keeping dresser drawers neat, etc. 

When the columns totaled 
and a rank assigned, it is at once 
evident that certain avenues of ex- 
pression are enjoyable to the person 
who has taken the test and others 
are disagreeable. Any field of work 
which involves most of the agree- 
able and requires fewer of the dis- 
agreeable is evidently advisable. 
These tests are not predictive of 
school work although the score of 
a single column such as interest in 
writing or literary composition in a 
St. Louis Junior High School 
showed a correlation of .60 with 


are 
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grades Mathematics, 
correlated only .11 

The tests have been give: 
three pairs of identical twins, wit 
out consultation during the test 
the results are, of girls twent 
a difference in rar 
the 


al and three other 


years of age, 
subjects of 1.3 on averag 
being identi 
With girls nineteen 
difference 


place off 
I the ave rage 
1.6 with four identical and thre: 
With girls tw 
iverage differe: 
1.7 with three identical and 
place off Sisters 
twins show an average diffe 
of 2.1 with five identical, 


} 
and some 


age 


place removed 


a | | 
years Oid the 


who 


othe 


six places off. | 


place removed 
lar as hive o 
not related showed an average 
ference of 3.3 with one ident 
three one place off and others a 
as 7, 8 and 9 places difference 
The forms have been 
for several years among high s 
pupils and cases which have 
followed indicate accuracy in 
diction. One boy advised to g 
with his ambitions to become a 
yer has made an outstanding 
bater in college. A girl wh 
thinking of going into busines 
becoming an accomplished mus 
seemed to be her best fi 
\ girl who was undecided has 
rapidly promoted as a teacher an 


I 
} 
i 


used 


which 


has gone from high school to junior 


high school which was suggested 
a better field. 

The Form C test 
ninety-four successful teachers 
results showing a very common | 
tern of action. Esthetic, soc! 
ethical and organizing intere: 
were high, in some cases as many 4 
eighty-three of the 


was give! 


agreeing on the rank. Public speak 
ing, scientific, drawing and literar 
This may be 


activities were low. 


however 


ninety-four 
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that 


explained partly by the fact 
school 


these were all elementary 
teachers. The number of 
nurses and stenographers is not suf- 
ficient to give a definite pattern as 
yet, but common traits are cropping 
out as the cases multiply 


cases of 


THE VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE TES1 
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Further development of this type 
of test will undoubtedly give a quick 
discovering the 
talents and tendencies of 
and thus will give a better vision for 
he future aims of parents, teachers 
and vocational counselors 


means of genera! 


children 


tT 
‘ 


SCORES 


IN ACTUAL COUNSELING 


R. B. Cun LIrFrFE 


College of the City of 


For 
tests 


sey - 
have 


The purpose of this study 
eral years intelligence 
been given to all students entering 
the College of the City of Detroit 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
report upon how well the test 
scores predicted scholastic success 
and the use made of the inform 


ation thus secured 

The tests used. All tests with the 
exception of the last were given by 
the Psychological Clinic of the De- 
Public Schools: in 1924, th 
Self (718 
cases); in 1925 (609 cases) and in 
the fall of 1926 (547 cases), The 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test ; 
and in the spring of 1927, the 
3rown University. As these scores 
and ratings (A, B, C, D, E, etc.) 
were turned over to the College, 
each class was divided into ten dec- 
each containing ten per cent 
of the class. The ratings given by 
the Psychological Clinic were not 
used, because practically all the 
freshmen were A’s, B’s, and C’s, 
with hardly ever a D and only a 
comparatively few C’s entering Col- 
lege. The College secured students 
with scores well above the average 


troit 


()tis 


\dministering 


? 
nes, 


of the high school graduating 
classes, and the students recom- 
mended by the principals made 


much higher scores than those not 
recommended. 


Detré if 


For the effective, the 


test to De 


distribution of scores should ap 
proximate the curve of normal 
distribution The distribution of 
the Detroit Advanced scores was 
superior to those of the other 
tests. The median in 1926 was 136; 


in 1927, 137; the scores marking 


the decile divisions were practic: 
ly the same in all cases Che score 
of the Otis Test were by compari 
son crowded about the median and 


the range of distribution was much 


more limited No comparison can 
| made with the Brown 
Test as only a small 
number so far have been given it 
Relationship of scores. Instead of 
the usual correlation, another meth 
od was used to determine the re- 
lationship of test scores and schol- 
arship, which, it was felt, would be 
much more easily understood by 
students and faculty. The percent 


as yet be 
University 


age in each of the ten deciles of 
each class doing satisfactory ‘ 
work, honor point average 1.0, or 
better, was determined (Honor 


point average is honor points s¢ 
cured divided by the hours elected 
by the student For each credit 
hour, 3 honor points are given for 
an A, 2 for a B, 1 for a C, 0 for a D, 
and 1 subtracted for an E.) lfa 
positive correlation existed be- 


tween the intelligence score and col- 
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lege marks, 
those in the first decile would have 
an HPA (honor point average) of 
1.0 than in the second; a larger 
percentage in the second than in 
the third, and so on down through 
the tenth decile. If the test were 
“perfect” from this point of view, 
close to 100 per cent of the first de 
cile should have an honor point 
average of 1.0 and practically none 
in the tenth decile; the differences 
between the percentages succeeding 
in each decile should be approxi 
mately the same. The best test 
would be the one which most close 
Each 


positive 


ly approximated this ideal 
year the results showed a 


correlation, but the best results 
were secured with the Detroit Ad 
vanced Intelligence Test, and, in- 


cidentally, when the test was given 
before the student entered college, 
although the difference there was 
slight. A much closer relationship 
was discovered between test scores 
and the percentage with an HPA 
of 1.3 or better (required of those 
applying for a combined degree) 
and the percentage with an HPA 
»f 2.0 or better (B average), but 
here again the Detroit Advanced 
gave best results. 

~ When all the data for the 
classes (1874 cases) were combined, 
the results closely approximated the 
established ideal. 

The first decile had a larger per- 
centage of students making an 
HPA of 1.0 or better, 1.3 or better, 
and 2.0 or better, than the second; 
the second decile had a larger per- 
centage than the third; and so on, 
without any break in this series of 
steps. Apparently the students in 


three 


the 9th and 10th deciles were bad 
college risks, only 1 in 3, and 1 in 4 
making a C average or better; only 
1 in 4 below the fifth decile made 
an HPA of 1.3 or better; and only 
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a larger percentage of 


the 


l in 10 in tenth decile had that 
HPA or bette1 

Comparatively few students be 
low the fourth decile were succes 
ful in securing a B average 
higher, and of these groups few 
deed made (distinction) 
student who had a Detroit 
vanced Test Score of 114 or below 
was a bad college risk, and 
chances of the one with a score 
130 or below were against his 
ing work which would make 
possible for him to meet the 
bined degree requirements 
freshman’s probabilities for belo: 
scholarship group 
thus indicated by 


OT der 


Ss | 


a 3 
] 
1G 


ing to 


first 


any 
are 
. 

his intelligence test 
ranking. Although the data on 


semester 


score 








ou 
relationship bet intelligen 
test decile ranking and scholars! 
for the other of colleg 
has not as yet been worked 
seems reasonably safe to 
that much the 
tionship will be found 
Using the results. The 
this study combined with colleg 
record, high school record, fam: 
history, etc., have been found mo 


ween 


semesters 
ut 

assul 

of rela 


Same sort 


results 


valuable in counseling college fre 
men. Three cases, very much con 
densed, will show what use has al 


ee oe 


~~ 





ready been made of this informa 
tion 

R. B. came to the Director of th 
Vocational Bureau with a request 
for advice, having reason to believ 
that because of his scholarship h 
might be asked to leave college. H 
record in the College of the City « 
Detroit was very poor, and 
time before he had been dropped by 
a neighboring university. It was 
found that his test score placed hin 
in the third decile; most of the stu 
dents in that group were success 
ful in doing college work. He wa 
sent to the Psychological Clinic for 
an individual test. His I. Q. was 


some 


ees 4 
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somewhat above nor- 
examiner recommended 
that he be sent to a psychiatrist 
This was done. At last reports, he 
was working and also paying regu 
lar visits to a psychiatrist, wh 
endeavoring help him out of his 
difficulties 


J. W. was 


found to be 
mal, but the 


was 


sent to the Director 


by the Dean of the College. His 
first semester college work was a 
complete failure. His high school 


record consisted largely of D’s and 
C’s, although he had a B in manual 
training and one in R. O. T. He 
had an excellent personality, and 
had been very successful in a part 

time job in which he had been 

by the Bureau. His test score place 
him in the tenth decile ; an individual! 
test coincided with the original 
score. It was pointed out, with the 
table which he could see and under 

stand before him, that his 
of realizing his then vocational am- 
bition (his brother was a dentist so 
he thought that he would like to 
try that too) were slight, although 
he might be the one who succeeded 


yF iced 
; 
i 


chances 


VOCATIONAL AND 
FRESHMEN IN 


GUIDANCE 


EDUCATIONAL 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 


MAGAZINE 


His high school and college record 


did not lead one to believe tl 
however He had worked a 
butcher or meat cutter in a cl! 


store, and had been very su 
ful in dealing with people 11 
store, as well as in the skills of 


rade, so successful, in fact, that 
had been promised a manag 
after he had had the 
perience. Here his chance for 
much greate! 


necessary 


cess seemed 


result of the conference and tl 
formation placed before hin 


left college voluntarily +t 
Dusiness 

W. G. was also sent to the Dir 
tor by the Dean He 


poor work and had failed in Engl: 


was l 


1) five times. His test score pla 
him in the second decile An 
dividual test was given by 


linic He was 
‘superior adult 


Psychological 
covered to be a 
Consequently he was permitte 
remain in college and a serious 
tempt was made by his teachers 
well as by the psychologists to fit 
the cause of his trouble 


FOR 


GUIDANCE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
J. C. NicHots 


Director of School 


The problem 
mately 4,000 
courses in The 


Each year approxi 
students register for 
Cleveland Y. M. ¢ 
A. School of Technology Che 
range of these courses varies from 
the skill-acquiring trade courses to 
complete college courses. The ap 
plicants for admission have had a 
wide variety of educational or em 
ployment experience In a 
many cases they are not-able to de 
cide what kind of work they can 
take to the best advantage, although 


great 


of Engineering, Cleveland Y 


M.C.A 


they do have in common a gt 
desire for more education. Probab 
the majority of these 4,000 joer 
have a pretty definite plan in min 


when they come to the aiken for in- 


who ha 
1, 


formation. These men 
definitely worked out their edu 
tional program do not pres 
guidance problem Howeve 
young or middle-aged man wh 
come to a realization that he 
more education, and in his own w 
decides that mechanical drafting 
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some other such course is the thing 
he wishes to study, needs help in 
deciding what he ought to do. The 
purpose of this study is to secure 
information that would be helpful 
to us in selecting for entering stu 
dents the proper and in 
laying out the educational program 
leading to that objective. In view 
yf the fact 
graduate has open to him 
more educational opportunities than 
the man who has not gone that far 


objective 


that the high school 


sO many 


in his education, it has seemed ad 
visable to consider a group whe 
have less than a high school educa 
tior 

Some facts about thn 100 students 


that were used in this study. One hun- 
dred students with approximately 
8th grade education, who were reg 
istered in the following courses, 
were used: Mechanical Drafting, 
Architectural Construction, Practi- 
cal Electricity, Radio, Estimating 
Building Costs, Stationary Engi 
neering. Their ages ranged from 16 
to 45. Their education varies from 
7th grade through high school, as 
follows: 
7% were 7th grade students 

36% were &th grade students 
26% had had 1 year high school 
27% had had 2 years high school 
1% had had 3 years high school 
3% had had 4 years high school 
96% had had two years of high 

school or less 


Che number of years out of school 
from 0 to 30. Seventy-one 
per cent of the students have one or 


varies 


more foreign-born parents. The 
majority gave financial difficulties 
as the reason for not continuing 


| ] 
SCNnNOO!I 


; 


lests It was felt that some 


thing would be gained if the abilities 


iSéa 


yf these students could be compared 
in some way to the abilities of 5,000 
Ohio College freshmen 


For that 


Forms 7 and 8 of the Ohio 


reason 


State University Intelligence Tes 
were given to these students Ch 


++ 


test was used because 1 reliable 
test for adults Norms have beet 
established from fi thousand 


freshmetr 


QD P r sti ee ‘ 
data secure Wwe pi eed 
' 
i | t i I \ i 
, , 
100 Sth erade radua i elli 
, , 
gence that would indicate a ty t 
} \ Ollé e worl NN ' ‘ (wy 
Ohio , : Ass Cid 
will be used a standar 
y. Te mpare cI n 
tellioer ' 
¢ Vit ioe ce re 
aan none 1, 
Lf mpate revit I ) 


with intelligence score 


d. To compare previous edu 
with performance in school 

e. To show the relation I iny 
between the number of years out ot 
school and scores in the intelligence 
test 

f. To determine what type of in 


formation should be used in making 
up profile cards for guidance work 

Results. It was observed that 17 
of these 100 students made intelli- 
gence scores higher than 25% 
of the 5,000 Ohio College freshmen 
Also that 4 of had only 8tl 
grade education, 6 of them | 


test 


these 
had one 
year of high school, 6 of them two 
years of high school 
them three 
That is rather significant in view 

the fact that the 5,000 college fresh 
f comparison 


years of high 


men used as a basis of « 


were picked from the upper one 
third of their high school cla 
Taking into consideratt | fact 
it would seem that even a larger 
number than 17 of these boys would 
stand ood chan f essfully 
‘completing coilege \V evel 
though they have! ted an 
ill of their hig! | work 
It i] noted that ther 
iel t elati iy 
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intelligence scores and school per- 
formance. The tendency of the stu- 
dents as a group was to do better 
work in school than was indicated 
by their intelligence scores. This 


of more value than a knowledge: 

their previous education in predict Ol 
ing their ability to carry on with sel 
school work. There seems to be n he 
indication of any relationship be- ' © cor 


may be accounted for by lack of tween I. Q. and number of years ow ore 
familiarity with the use of such of school. fir 
tests, or low standard of grading on Conclusions. The result of thi h 
the part of instructors. There is, investigation would indicate t! 
however, quite a marked correlation some who have not had high sch 
between these two standards education are capable of doing 
Approximately 10% of the boys lege work. For this group of ’ 
who have had only 8th grade educa-_ dents intelligence scores have n 
tion probably would make good in value in predicting success in sc! 
college, and approximately 20% of work than amount of previous « 
those who have had one or two ucation. There seems to be n 
years of high school work might do __ parent relationship between ab 
well in college. to carry on school work and nat 
The coefficient of correlation be- ality of students’ parents. There ¥ 
tween previous education and_ seems to be no relationship betwee: N 
school performance is smaller (.241) intelligence scores and the number ir 
than between school performance of years out of school. Ct 
and intelligence scores. This would Only as we have available mors Pp 
indicate that perhaps these boys (a facts and information about our stu S 
large percentage of whom dropped dent body, such as was revealed by \ 
school because of financial difh- these studies, will we be able “ 
culty) continue to learn even’ render better service educationally y 
though they are working, and that and vocationally to the students 
an intelligence test score would be coming to us with their problem 
VOCATIONAL COUNSEL IN A SMALL SCHOOL oS 
C. G. Biuett 
Gold Hill High School, Gold Hill, Orego -_ 3 
The local setting. An example of employment and no opportunity 
an experiment in aiding students to for first-hand study of varied occ 
} 


select an occupation while attend- 
ing a small school 1s herewith set 
forth. 

The school is located on a paved 
State Highway, about fourteen 
miles from a city of some ten thou- 


sand inhabitants The immediate 
community numbers about tour 
hundred. There is a cement mill 


employing the larger part of the 
personnel of the town. Other than 
the cement workers, merchants, 
outlying farmers, a few prospectors, 
and the teachers there is no other 


pations. | 

The experiment was conducte | 
with a class of seniors in conjun 
tion with the Civics class. Ea 
Friday was given to the study 
occupations, with the definite ol 
jective of entering preparation for 
the work or upon the work itsell #¢ 
the following year 

The students were encouraged 
change their choices at any time J% 
Good reasons for doing so wert 
produced. 

The method used. As a starting 
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joint each student was required to 
select three occupations with which 
he felt he might become definitely 

ynnected if the opportunity were 
presented. He was to mark them 
first, second, and third choice. These 


tabulated below The 


165 


It will be seen that as usual the 
Professions were in greatest de 
mand, with Business next in line 
Che large per cent of Clerica 


choices is due to the efficiency and 


personality of the Commercia 


teacher who had been associated 

















hoices are 
imber of times each occupation with the school for three years 
TABLE I 
THREE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF STUDENTS, CLASSIFII 
& = 3 
u ~ Pr a S : os S| 
¢ “ = J a 
~ = 5 v > = oe : 
a ~ ~ s < x< - 
oS 9 DOSE ESS tae hee tae. tae. tee 23 
Nurse l 
| 1 | 
Hairdresser 1 | 
Chemical .. ' ] } | l 
Pharmacist 1 | 
Surgeon 1 | | I 
farmer 1 | . 
Mechanical : 2 | | 
Stock Raiser 2 é 
Electrical err 111 
ventor 2 | | 2 
A \ 2 Pr Se > 3 > 
justrial Arts | I 
Draftsman : | } I 
Author : ! | | | 
Stenographer 1332 | 5 
l rior Decorator 1] c 
Athletic Teacher | l I 
Machinist j | 
(,eneral ee l } | 
Banker | ] | | 
Foreman 1] 
Ventist ; l | | 
Sookkeeper ... | | 1 | 
Poultry Raiser } 1 
Grocer , 1 | I 
Salesman a: ee | 
333 | 323 | 243 | 432|110{ 203) 131 l 45 
was chosen as a first, second or while the remaining personnel had 
third choice is read from left to changed almost annually 


right. The number of times some 
phase of one of the major divisions 
was chosen, appears at the bottom. 
There were sixteen students at the 
beginning, each having three 


choices, making forty-eight in all. 


The table was used as a basis tor 
discussion as to the relative rank of 
the various occupations, the 
preparation and strenuous 
tive qualities of the professions, the 
likelihood of failure and the aver 


long 
selec 
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age success attained as compared 
with revenue and rank 
of othe: 
tunities for professionalizing almost 


increasing 
occupations. Lhe oppo 


any occupation of which the pupil! 


determined to become a master was 
pointed out. 


Comparison with other schools. Vhen 
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haps their choices were the result 


ot publicity, that is that the 
choices were confined to those 
cupations which were 
often and were understood, and ‘ 
by making a study of occupat 
they might find something wl 
suited them better to which 


TABLE II 


THREE Vor 


ATIONAL CHOICES OF STUDENTS 


CLASSIFIEI 

















Nursing ; : 3 
Journalism 
Housewife errs 
Actress 
Teacher ; 
Electrica] RS | 
Radio ; 
Librarian ] 
Physical Ed. 
Dentist .... LA Setar 
Foreign Trade 
Logging 
Lawyer ales 
Aeroplane Chauffeur 
Auto Racer ant | 
ON eee 
Prize Fighter ........ 
Dancer 
Ee a ee 
Retail Grocer ....... 1 
Bets cndamings | 1 
| 


PD Sine aun. eate‘e 
Mechanical 
Owner of Business .. 
Actor 


Stenographer 


1 


| 


Designer 


) 2 





—y 
— 
— 


a 

| 
| 
| 





332 | 579 | 220 | 


100 !1232!1010!000! 353! 763 6! 





in order to see how their choices 
compared with other pupils in other 
places a class of seniors in a high 
school some 200 miles away was 
canvassed by its teacher and the 
results given us. The choices ap- 
pear in Table II. 
It was thought that 


then per- 


had given no thought. 
part of the job was how to get ox 


cupational information. Books fron 
the University and State Libraries 


were sent for, as follows: 

Educational and Vocational 
ance—W. M. Proctor. 

Case Studies—J. M. Brewer. 


Guid 


seen most 


Pt fod fd? 
P | | 


The difficult 


~ 





‘I 


“roe 


ficult 
t oc 
fron 
raries 


Guid 
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Psychology of Vocational Adjust- 
ment—H. D. Kitson 

Occupations—Gowin & Wheatley 

Training for the Professions and 
Allied Occupations 

Employment Psychology 
C. Link 


Choosing a 


Henry 


Vocation—Frank Par- 
sons 

Vocational Guidance and Counsel 
ng—A. H. Edgerton 


: : 
Readings in Vocational 


} 


Guidance 

Bloomfield 

Magazine 
Guidance 


’ | 
(suldance 


bureau of Vocat 


iOna 


will be seen that in a large 
measure the books were for the 
teachers’ use rather than the stu 


learned 


use. We have just 


as the series 


dents’ 
of other 
little booklets dealing with vari- 
Most of these 
obtained trom any 


sources, such 
ous industries 
books can be 
University Library and there 1s an 
unlimited supply of 
which they lead 
Visual imstruction In addition 
e€ a motion pic- 


+ 


material te 


there happened to | 


ture machine and a slide machine 
in the school so that pictures de 
picting the lumbering industry, 
mining, steel, and farming were 


utilized, but these gave little actual 
contribution to the vague ideas 
which the pupils held concerning 
the life of the workers. 

We found the choice was not an 
intellectual matter but a matter of 
“feeling”. Each pupil was contin- 
ually trying to project himself into 
the life the occupation would pro- 
vide and derive the feeling of that 
life. Unknowingly he was trying 
to discern whether that life would 
yield satisfaction to his desire for 
luxury, ease, power or whatever 
his dominating desire might be. He 
recognized the desire in its purity 


ie ted 


ads. 


1 Vocational 
v. ae 


Guidance Magazine, Oct. 


or its complex combinations like 
or dislike 

One or two of the pupils were 
able to get in touch with some one 
engaged in the occupation in which 
they were interested, but these 


people seemed to have ttle conce p- 
tion of what information would aid 
the boy or girl to 
the occupation were desirable or 
not, and probably never will be able 
to satisfy a young person since they 


decide whether 


can not say, “In this occupation 
you will make plenty of money, be 
respected, have adventure to you! 
liking,” etc., and yet this is the very 
information the young person hopes 


to garner \ typical example of the 


floundering which the students ex 
perience exemplihed in the fol 
owing class paper 
CHOOSI]N V< Tit 

Choosing a Vocatior ite 1s a big jot 
ind a very hard one hard that only 
ten out of a hundred people choose the o 
cupation whicl the y really lik and really 
want to follow during their entire life ] 


this matter some thought 
seen that it is a matter of great importance 


to thmk 


given 


' 


to everyone lf you would stoy 

that you might live to be one hundred years 
old, or maybe some place near that figure, 
it is a long, long time. Then if you lived 
that long you would have to follow that 
same occupation for all those years If 
you were a lawyer, doctor, farmer, mer 
chant, or journalist, you would probably 
start practicing your occupation at about 
the age of twenty-five years This occupa 
tion which you have chosen you woul 
have to follow for all the way from fift 
to seventy-five years Then if sixty-five 


years of your life must be spent in the 
“same old rut” and if you value your life 
at any price which is within reason, it is 
absolutely necessary for you to pick the 
occupation which you are sure you want t 
follow 

This is the first thing you want to do 


in picking a vocation. That is to pick the 


one you KNOW that you want to follow 
the rest of your life. In order to do this 
you must investigate the occupation for 
yourself. It may not pay the wages you 
wish your occupation to pay. Possibly the 


other things 
follow 


and many 
they don't 


lalx yr 
you 


conditions of 


do not suit and if 
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an occupation which does [i you stop to 
think, there are hundreds of thousands of 
occupations from which you can choose the 
one which satisfies Your father might 
want you to be a lawyer or a journalist, 
but if you want to be a farmer, painter, 
preacher, or policeman you are at your 
own risk to do so. Your mind is the one 
to be satished by a vocation, not the mind 
of any of your relatives. In other words 
you want your vocation to yield absolute 
satisfaction 

[he second important factor in picking 
a vocation is to make yourself fit for that 
vocation If you need Latin, then take 
Latin. It might be hard, but if you care 
tor your vocation at all, you will have to 
go through “thick and thin” to win out 
and make a success. Success in this world 
does not grow on trees and cannot be 
bought at any five, ten or fifteen cent 
store. It is not made by the man who 
wants to dodge work, but is made by the 
man who tackles every problem which con 
fronts him. These are the men who have 
put the world where is. For instance, did 
George Washington not want to win the 
independence for America on account of the 
great task he was taking upon his 
shoulders No! He took every problem 
which came to him with the same attitude 

always wanting to win out And he did! 
So can you if you are willing to stick wit! 
your occupation and take every bit of re- 
sponsibility on your shoulders which you 
can. Do not be afraid of any part of edu 
cation which will help you in your vocation 
That is just what you need. If you can 
not master it, how can you ever master a 
vocation in the great wide business world 

So after taking this into consideration 
and a few other things I have changed my 
ideas on vocations from which I had at the 
first of the year 

At the first of this year, I picked three 
of the major occupations which I would 
like to follow These three were Farm- 
ing, Grocer, and Travelling Salesman 
They appealed to me more than any other 
occupation. I read up on 3ut at last I 
did not seem to be satisfied, and then thought 
that it might be Journalism I was looking 
for, but that has now proved to be in vain 
I wanted an occupation with good pay, 
part outside work, and without the same 
old daily routine. After thinking this over 
I have come to a different conclusion 

I want to be a Travelling Salesman. It 
seems to satisfy me as far as I want it to 
now. It seems to me that I like it because 
it is an outside job, seeing and meeting 
every person and coming in contact with 
all kinds of business, always gaining more 


++ 


knowledge and has no daily routine wit 
which you are to cope [t also has a chan 
tor advancement, pays a good salary, and 
a respectable business position 
Now in order to be a Travelling Sale 
man, [ should have the following parts 
Education l-Typing 2-Shorthand 3-Par 
tial knowledge of book-keeping 4-Civic 
Economics (not absolutely necessary. ) 
Commercial Arithmetic 7-Partial grocer 
dry-goods or other knowledge 8-Know w 
the merchant has to contend with and 
Have an excellent knowledge of Eng 
In my opinion I have all of these ex 
Know what the merchant 


| 
ils 


Ecce momMics, 


to contend with, and an excellent kr 
ledge of English It is not necessary 
have a college education to be a Travell 
Salesman and that is one of the reasons w 


[ like his job, because you do not st 
, 
, 


hree-fourths of your life and spend 
ther one-fourth (ab 5 or 10 years 
your vocation which you have prepar 
Then this is my conclusion for this 
ind I am satisfied, though I might cha 
my mind by next year [ hope not 


“10 


The paper is given in its orig 
form with all its discrepan 
These papers provide an excellent 
opportunity for discovering wt 
information to give the student 

By this time there were 
thirteen remaining in the class 
each of these had selected some 
occupation to which he was g1\ 
his attention and our next step wa 
to plan a program of procedur: 
for the next year’s preparation 

Educational guidance. Letters wert 
written to the various schools f 
catalogues and the suggestive pr 
grams made out. The choice stood 
as follows: Farmer (2). These boy 
lived on a ranch and were preparing 
to continue with their father. Th: 
taking ad 


t 


became interested in 
vanced agriculture and wrote 
information concerning winter 
quarter sessions 

Girls’ Physical Education (1) 
This girl had formerly given steno 
graphy as first choice. She was 
now highly enthused over physical 
education. She will enter the 
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school of physical education next 
year 

Dentist (1). 
ent working as a bellboy to get 
money to enter the University for 
two years before going to Dental 
College. He is well informed on 
his occupation, however, and gave it 


This boy ts at pres 


' 
as his first choice from the begin- 
ning 

Teacher of History (1). Another 
switch from clerical work. She will 
gO directly to the School of Educa 
tion 

Nurse (2). These two girls ex- 
pressed a desire for nursing, but 
until our talks in class concerning 


the difficulties that could be over 
ome if the desire were strong 


enough had not had the courage to 
lecide upon the career. They are 
both entering a school of nursing 
onnected with a large University 
this year. 

Journalism (1). A continuation of 
1 former fixed idea. He will enter 
the School of Journalism at the 
University 

Chemical Engineer (1) 
qualified and has had some exper 
ience at the Cement Plant. His 
father is the Chemist there. He be 


Easily 


gins his course this year 

Mechanical Engineer or Machin 
ist (1). Will begin as a freshman in 
the University this year but feels 
he will have to drop out and be sat- 
ished as a machinist. He will work 
part time in a garage. It was 
thought he might do better by go- 
ing to an automobile school but his 
father is arranging to move to a col- 
lege town where there is every rea 
son to believe that he will be able to 
finish college. 

Undecided (1). One girl, whom 
we could not interest, will probably 
become a housewife soon. The 


class held out home making as a 
highly desirable 


profession, but 


this girl while having a high intelli: 
gence level was adamant to most 
interests. She did not graduate and 
her case is an interesting psycho 
logical if not pathological study 

Travelling salesman (1). A chip 
per little chap, confident, argumen 
tative, active, and a good organizet 
As an example of the method by) 
which the class set about choosing 
an occupation, one of his papers ts 
given 

Electrical Engineer (1). A doubt 
ful case but is entering the Univer 
sity this year in the college of En 
gineering. He has the perseverance 
to go through with his plans 

Business (1). Accountancy cam 
sudden 


»y 


as a inspirati n e 
commencement exercises He ; 
entering the schoo! of Business Ad 


ll undoubte 
Some kind ot 


ministration but w 
change many times 
undoubtedl 


11 


Business’ will 
him eventually 
Thus the practical work of advis 


ing and directing ended. Each ot 
the class had at least apparent 
adopted a program which he ex 
pects to follow. If some one in the 
University were designated t f 


tinue the consultations and advise 
these students they would in a 


probability find themselves ta 
well oriented, before leaving col 
lege As it is if they lose then ) 
jectives, as they pl ybably wil 
some instances during the ev 
tion of College years, they will at 
least have had some training in 
thinking about occupations and will 


be less at a loss than many of those 


who come to the higher institu 


tions expecting to be turned out a 


“__something—” much as a piece of 
material goes into a factory as or: 
and comes out a finished product 
without effort on its part 

Objective Measurements. We rec 


ognize the fact that homely meth 
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ods which were used in the class 
are not new and in our experiment 


little more, for much 


we did very 

harm can come from inexperienced 
hands dealing with new methods 
However, it was interesting to take 


a few objective measurements t 


see what use might have been made 


of the scanty tools offered for this 
work. 
A mental measurement test was 


this test 1s 


DeCIOW, 


given The result of 
arranged to1 


with the results of another test giv- 


Comparison 


en earliet Che Occupational! 
choice used in place of the 





name of the student; that 1s, stu- 
TABLE I] 
uu com 
P ( i 
aot ey 
Otis Group ! National Sel 
rest 1.0 Adi tering 
' UV 
l. Farming O( 
3. Physica 
Educatior 10 
4. Dentistr 
5. History 
leacher HS.) 103 O4 
6. Nurse 104 97 
7. Journalism 11] O¢ 
8. Chemical Engineer 109 10¢ 
9. Mechanical 
Engineer 107 10 
10. No choice 109 105 
ll. Travelling 
Salesma 1l¢ 9S 
12. Electrical 
Engineer , 119 100 
13. Business 119 104 
dent number (1) chose farming; 


therefore the result of the test is 
given opposite farming, and stands 
fer that student. The two tests 
given were the Otis group Intelli- 
gence Test and the National self 
administering Test. 

iThe self administering test had been given 
1925 while the Otis test was 


this group in 


given in 


1927 
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None of the scores indicated spe 
cial brilliance although the busine 
student and the traveling sales 


fall within the Super 
r group. On the other hand only 
100, so juds 
ing from the overlapping scale: 
in | 


man’s scores 


e_ a9 1 
scores teli below 


occupational levels as given 
W. M. Proctor’s 
| | - . 
ests and Guidance of High Scho 

“Vocational Self- . 
Douglas Fryer, it 

that these pup 

whom are still under eig] 


are capable so 


Psy che log 


Pupils,” also in 
Guidance” by 
safe to assume 
most of 
teen years of age, 
as intelligence is concerned of 
ceeding in the occupation they have 
hosen , 
If fo1 instance the OvVs noo 
arming had elected engineering 
medicine the counselor could wi 
them of the diff 
records 


| 
mtriput 


ave advised 
és, especiail Since school 
and teachers’ estimates ci 
to the belief that these boys we . 
academic pursuits 
Che bi ys wert working on the 
father’s farm and intended to con 
tinue their agricultural courses du 
ing spare time which seemed a most j; 


ed to 


admirable situation 

With more experience the m¢ 
ods can be greatly refined and the 
tools used to greater advantage, but 
any can do what wa 
done in this school last year. The 
results were gratifying as only one } 
case failed to respond, but the fai 
ure is the exception which to the |} 
true counselor is an opportunity t¢ 
learn. If there were none wh« 
needed counsel there would be n 
place for the counselor. 

With a background of first-hand 
experience, a little knowledge of 
psychology and sociology and the 
few books listed above,a ¥ 
teacher in a small school may make 
beginning in vocational 


; 


_ ~] ] 
SmMmaii SCNOO! 


such as 


a brave 
counseling. 
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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A VOCATIONAL PROJECT 
RvuByY 


Hyde Park High School 


he (as Senior commercial 


boys, all respectably mediocre, none 
disconcertingly rather 
fewer than usual determinedly lazy ; 


all aghast if left to their own re- 


clever, vet 


ources, but all willing to work 
within reasonable limits!) if suff 
entiy stimulate 

} yre | niddle « he win 
er, when energy and enthusiasn 


seemed steadily ebbing, after the 


ong fall term 
i Me tasks OeTore us 1 iong wi tte! 
theme, a floor talk, outside reading 


application of principles of drill in 


unctuation, sentence structure, and 

rd etud Were cnrel: ' . 
word study riere u y we \ 
eral large birds to be killed 


“he question—How might | rouse 

the flagging spirit of the boys to at 
tack such tasks with vigor? 
Inevit ibly i be 
pedagogically fashionable) a project 
[rue, but what sort of project for 
such a group? What did they like 
to do? What previous class work 
had seemed least boresome? Ah, 
Center’s The Worker and His Work; 
they had been almost enthusiastic 
about that on certain unguarded oc- 
A vocational project! Per- 
haps that would do; we would call it 
a study of occupations. 

In a flash the idea took shape 
first some bit of motivation, then 
the study of the general field, next 
the choice of a special occupation 
for individual study, home reading 
on the chosen subject, writing a 
long theme, delivering briefer 
talk. And before we were aware, 
the project would have led to ful- 


i ne answer? 


casions. 





1 This article appears also in The English 
Leaflet published by New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English.—Editor. 


HASSELTINE COLE 


MAGAZINE l/] 


IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


Boston, Massachu 





hfillment I all the tas} i the 
plump birds would be iin by the 
one large stone 

Carrying out the project na mat 
ter-of-fact way I announced that 
the next written work would be on 
the subiect | hat ive Fatner L/oes. 
topic which I had gratetully re 
elived fr r eriemn i¢ 
and filed in memory f n uc 
emergenge \ flicker Lamu me! 
was politel suppress b 
were Ww toiera the 
teache 1 cr or ¢ I ih 
ba ch apel Va h 
d SCUSSIOTI T ¢ ( { r eTa 
Casuall inveigled nt 
. gesting furthe tud t 
vith entire offhandnes d at 
nossibilitie Not wit! 
t i i 4 y 


then the city vocational! 


portunely arrived to conduct the a! 
nual record of student So we e1 


listed her influence and found her 
strong ally. With her help we so 
had a small library of appropriate 
volumes She also told h 

similar plans had been carr! 
other schools. Now our project wa 


fairly launched 


First we took up the study of tl 
general field of occupations. Here 
we made use of the following hel 
13] hoc ks 


Gowin, Wheatley and 1 
( upatw 

siles ecational Civ 

Ziegler and jaquette: C/hoosim 

upation 

Allen: A Guide to the Stud f ¢ 
upatto? 

Ernst: What Shall / B 
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Weaver: 
Boys 


Profitable Vocations for 


| wrote on the board the nine 
general classes of occupations as 
listed by the United States Census 
Bureau and given on page 8&8 of 
Gowin and Wheatley, and got stu- 
dents to suggest one or two speci- 
fic occupations that would be in 
cluded in each class. For the next 
assignment they were directed to 
bring in a list of as many particulat 
vocations as they could think of, 
classified under the nine headings 
This led to some interesting in- 
quiries, such as whether a baseball 
player belonged to the professions, 
and whether a Government meat in- 
specter was a butcher or a public 
servant. Such questions were set- 
tled by an appeal to Allen’s A Guide 
to the Study of Occupations, published 
by the Harvard University Press, 
which gives an exhaustive list of 
specific vocations arranged accord- 
ing to the Census Board classifica- 
tion. In this way we arrived at a 


more intelligent understanding of 
the whole subject. 

Following this, the boys were 
asked to spend an hour or more 


reading in these general books, so 
as to expand and clarify their idea 
of the whole subject. They were 
required simply to report what sec- 
tions they had read 

The next step was the choosing of 
a certain occupation for individual 
study. This involved some teacher 
pupil conferences. Then came the 
search for information on _ the 
chosen calling. Allen’s _ bibliog- 
raphies proved invaluable for this. 
Finally, each boy handed in a list 
of authorities he would like to con- 
sult on his special subject. One 


member of the class happened to be 
an assistant at the public library, so 
he worked with the reference libra- 
rian to get as many of the desired 





books as possible. With such help 
ful coOperation a deposit of nearly 
a hundred books was soon at our 
disposal. 

Now came the time for reading 
A number of days elapsed betwee 
the assignment and the date wher 
the work was to be finished. Class 
time was spent on the study of lit 
erature, with occasional referen 
to the vocational work. I took tl 
boys into my confidence as to the c 
tasks ahead. Floor talks they e» 
pected, and accepted with chasten 
resignation. Long written reports 
however, were new and alarming 
in fact, at first many boys regards 
them as unachievable. I reassured ? 
them by promising an outline of 
points to be covered. Here, I recog 
nized, was a definite hurdle to be 
negotiated, for I realized that th 
“long theme” was rather outside 
the previous training of commercia 


pupils. Why not a series of severa bs 
short themes? These would be I ( 
paralyzing to the students, and in 
cidentally much less of a burden for : 
the teacher to handle . 
Here I consulted sample them } 


from other schools, which the voca 
tional adviser had brought us 

finally decided on the following list ¥ 
of points to be covered 


Section | 


1. What is the nature of this call 
ing? 

2. What special field appeals 
you? 


3. What things are actually don 
by a person in this calling? 
a. Enumerate them. 
b. Outline a typical day 
work. 
Section II 
4. What are the main advantages et 
of this occupation? 
a. Chances for steady 
ployment. 
b. Chances for promotion 


em- 
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c. Working conditions. 
d. Income at first and later. 
e. Interesting work. 
f. Friends and associates. 
g. Personal development and 
satisfaction. 
h. Service to the community 
and to the world. 
5. What disadvantages are to be 
reckoned with? 
(Consider the same points as 
under advantages. ) 
Section II] 
6. What are the 
necessary for success? 
a. Physical powers and 
health. 
b. Temperament. 
c. Habits of mind. 
d. Character 
e. Education and training 
(1)What sort? 
2) Where best obtained? 
(3) Approximate cost? 


qualifi cations 


The outline proved to be easily 
divisible into three sections. One 
section of the theme was due the 
next week, the second section the 
week following, the third section 
the week after that. 

This division of the long theme 
into separate sections, let me say 
here, has proved a most helpful de- 
vice. It sugarcoats the distasteful 
pill as successfully as anything | 
have ever tried. The pupil accom- 
plishes his first long theme before 
he is fully aware of it, and he will 
see that, after all, the lengthier es- 
say is not so much to be dreaded. | 
shall use this plan as a trick of 
ransition from the usual theme of 
moderate length to the more sus- 
tained effort required in upper-class 
work. 


The keeping of a bibliography 


was one required feature of the 
written report, and a few hints were 
given about note-taking. It is de- 
sirable for 


students to get some 





rudimentary idea of how to go 
about simple research work. Then, 
too, I trust the bibliographies will 
prove useful if the same project ts 
adopted by other classes 

Search for information was not 
confined to books. Pupils visited 
shops and offices, and talked with 
successful in their 
chosen field. Some reports 
written in interview o1 
and-answer form 

Floor talks, or oral themes, 
under way at once, and served to 
sustain interest. Pupils 
lowed to duplicate some report, or 
merely take up some interesting de 
feature of their chosen occu 
fairly 


men already 
were 


question- 
were 


were al 


tailed 
pation lhe 
varied set of topics 
gratifying feature of the study has 
been the tapping of special interests 
in some pupils; many have studied 
occupations they have previously 
decided to take up; some have spok- 
en on work they are already fa 
miliar with; and one or two, appar 
ently on the theory of the attraction 
of opposites, have gone in for call 
ings entirely different from thoss 
they plan for their future. The 
leader of the school orchestra pro 
fesses to have succumbed to the at 
tractions of creative chemistry 
Talks have been given on: 


result was a 


Of course one 


From Druggist’s Clerk to Registered 
Pharmacist 

How to Bud Fruit Trees 

The Place of an Accountant in Modern 
susiness 

An Automobile Mechanic 

Foreign Wholesaling 

A Chemist in a Creamery 

The Life Insurance Agent 

The Traveling Salesman 

The Carpenter and His Servi 

Keeping Poultry for Profit 

The Efficierit Private Secretary 

An Advertising Man 

Opportunities for the Lawyer 


Where several bovs were inter 
ested in one inclusive occupation, 





ed ee 
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like accountancy, advertising, or 
salesmanship, the group was di- 
rected to meet as a committee and 
divide the field among themselves. 

Meanwhile, several composition 
problems’ presented themselves 
Principles of organization and para- 
graph structure were recollected 
and restated. The necessity for 
clear and varied sentence structure 
\ useful little 


distinction practic 


was self-evident 
lesson in word 
all ] " 1f 
ally made itself 
‘ T 
4 


mpl yer, proprietor, manage! 


foreman, superintendent, boss 


2. Wages, salary, income, com- 
mission, bonus 
3. Trade, profession, vocation, 


avocation, calling 

\ll along the course of the work, 
naturally, the value of the pupil’s 
interest has been noticeable. Few 
indeed were the necessary com- 
ments on monotony or lack of ear 
nestness in the speakers. Practically 
all spoke with conviction and en- 
ergy. Student critics and the speak- 
ers themselves were quick to notice 
how faults of posture and enuncia- 
tion hampered the well-prepared 
speaker. Criticisms on poor gram- 
mar and diction were more than 
usually pointed. 

As the written work came in, | 
found need for sharp attack on 
carelessness in mechanics. The re- 
writing was done with no protest, 
and the result was higher attain- 
ment on later sections of the work 
Time failed for all the applied rhe- 
toric which might have been so 
easily motivated. Some boys typed 
their papers; another time I should 
try for definite coérdination with 
the typewriting department 

Results—Aside from those already 
mentioned, the boys have seemed to 
come nearer to a real interest and 


pride in correct and forceful expres 
sion, both oral and written. An 
other year | should start the project 


earlier, so as to have more time 


afterward to capitalize this growing 
feeling for effective English 


\s a final contribution, I asked 


the boys to write for me a con 
hdential statement, unsigned if they 
chose, of their frank opinion as t 
the interest and value of the project 
Probably no such statements ar 
ever wholly frank. But I found that 
the students’ opinion, for the m 
part, had the ring of sincerity. They 
were unanimous in feeling that the 
project did tend to make routine 
tasks more purposeful. Nearly al 
told of how they had been stimu 
lated to take a real interest in, and 
to recognize the necessity for car¢ 
in the choice of their life-work 
They seemed to appreciate the 
widening of their knowledge of the 
business world in general. Severa 
spoke of having been helped by the 
study of the qualifications necessary 
for certain lines of work. They 
seemed to feel that there was less 
likelihood, as one phrased it, “of 
falling into any old job and sticking 
there.” And they begin to realize 
they said, how much help, even 
trade and business, is to be derive 
from books 

Personally, I have been pleased 
beyond expectation with the success 
of the plan. It is amazing how pos 
sibilities open up in such a scheme 
how one step leads to another, and 
how joint effort expands the orig- 
inal idea. Of course, every class 
might not codperate so willingly 
\nd composition will never, any 
more than dentistry, be absolutely 
painless. However, I recommend 
the vocational project not as a! 
anodyne, but as a stimulant 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


ie 
_ Sg 





itroducing a new section to the mag 
ine. In keeping with the sugges- 
ym we made on the editorial page 
yf the October tssue, we are intro- 


jucing this month one of the new 
tions which we hope will prove 
be of specific help to our readers 


to 
We can present articles 


dance writ 


overing 
every major phase of gt 


he experiences 


ten from t f scores 
»f persons now engaged in 
ino and activities, we 


might philosophize from the stand 


counsel 


personnel 


point of every educational, social, 
ivic, and moral value, and there 
thousand and one 
questions still = un- 


would be a 
bothersome 
touched 
The most 

turers and teachers encourage the 
yen forum and question period 
after a presentation, and it 1s to 
meet this same need that we are 
opening the section, “Pertinent 
Questions,” for your use. Everybody 
certainly has questions that need 
answering. Send them in and we 
will do what we can to get some au- 
thority to give you his best judg- 
ment on the subject. If you care to 
do so, you may designate the person 
you wish to answer your questions 
All names will be kept confidential 
and only the question and reply will 
be published. It is only fair to say 
that this section will continue just 
as long as there seems to be a de- 
mand and it is evident that a real 
need is being met. How about the 
questions raised in the first article 
of this issue, are you satisfied that 
you could qualify as a teacher in 
New York City? Possibly you 


successful public lec 


would like to have some of these 
questions answered 





bb Mat is ) ) ue 
we are presenting a 1 re 
articles of such a diversified nature 
that almost any one cat nd ne 
thing of special interest ist 
of examination 1est by 


the New York City Fxaminine 


Board and discussed by M Phel 

should shed some light upon what 
may he xpected of a vocationa 
vuidance teacher or director Ihe 
information contained in Dr. Brew 


] 


er’s article on Causes of Discharge 


has been quoted across the country 
Dr. Myers’ article on Tt 
Counselor was originally prepared 
for a Vocational Guidance Year 
book, but is appearing here instead 
Other articles which were prepared 
for the proposed Yearbook will ap 
pear from time to time 

Dr. Morgan from Antioch College 
presents a most unique article on 
Public Service, full of humor and 
imagination. The article from Dr 
Brainard on Interest and Voca 
tional Guidance brings to the front 
again the whole subject of interest 
and its value in guidance. Read this 
article, then see what Douglas 
Fryer has to say in the June, 1927, 
issue of the Journal of Applied Psy 
chology. At least read Fryer’s sum 
mary on page 223 

The article by R. B. Cunliffe, on 
the Value of Intelligence Test 
Scores in Actual Counseling, will 


rood pointers yn 


uning the 


give some very 
how to use testing instruments \ 
very interesting article by Miss Col 
is presented in this issue concerning 
a Vocational Project in the English 
Class. So many teachers feel that 
they must spend al 
teaching tl 


eir narticul ubiect a 
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such. ‘This article shows in a very 
interesting manner the way a guid- 
ance project may be included. 

Mr. J. C. Nichols of Cleveland In- 
stitute of Technology has some very 
unique problems which he explains 
in his article on guidance in his in- 
stitution. Note the correlations he 
has found between intelligence 
score and previous education, per- 
formance in high school and success 
in a co-operative engineering school, 
etc. 

Can vocational guidance be con- 
ducted properly in the small school 
system, or must it be confined to 
the large systems? See what Miss 
Bluett has done in her small school. 
Her article should be a stimulus to 
others who seem to think vocation- 
al counsel is impossible in their 
Situation. 

A report from Los Angeles. We ex- 
pect the February number to give a 
more or less complete report of the 
vocational guidance section of the 
American Vocational Association 
meeting held in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 17-20 

Are you able to keep up on your out- 
side reading? Another definite serv- 
ice that might be rendered to this 
extremely busy and _ hard-pressed 
vocational guidance group through- 
out the country would be some 
kind of a clearing agency for the 
thousands of articles appearing in 
literature every month having a 
definite bearing on our problems. 
It is impossible for any one person 
to keep up on even a small per cent 
of available reading material and 
still give the required amount of at- 
tention to his own responsibilities. 
If we could have a page or two of 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine set 
aside each month for short, succinct 
abstracts or reviews of current arti- 
cles pertaining to our field, it might 
be valuable. The next time you find 
a good article that has a message, 





why not abstract it and send it in 
to us? It may be just what some 
one 1s looking for. We are present 
ing to you herewith some of the 
things appearing recently in the 
literature we happened to find time 
to read: 


ABILITY OF ADULTS TO LEARN 


Professor E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, who for the last two years 
has been engaged in a study of the 
psychology of adult education, de 
livered an address on The Ability of 
Adults to Learn before the America 
Association for Adult Educatioy 
conference in Cleveland, May, 1927 
Professor Thorndike presented the 
results of experiments in  whict 
persons 35 years old and over, aver 
aging 42, were compared with per 
sons 20 to 24 years old, averaging 
22, in their ability to learn acts of 
skill and to acquire various form: 
of knowledge. In learning to write 
with the wrong hand, the old a: 
young made equal improvement in 
the quality or legibility, but the old 
gained less in speed, 18 letters per 
minute from fifteen hours of prac- 
tice as compared with 35 letters per 
minute for the young. On the 
whole, the old gained about three- 
fourths as much as the young. I: 
learning Esperanto, an artificial 
language constructed on _ logical! 
principles, the old learned about 
five-sixths as fast as the young 
Both groups learned more rapidly 
than children. In learning reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and other el 
mentary school subjects, adults 
42 progressed about five-sixths as 
fast as adults of 22. Both groups 
probably learned faster than they 
would have learned the same things 
as children at the age of twelve 
for they learned more per hour o! 
study than do children comparab! 
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Extensive 


to them in brightness. 
learning 


} experiments with adults 
algebra, science, foreign languages, 
band the like in evening classes, and 

j with adults learning typewriting 
Sand shorthand in secretarial schools, 

} support the general conclusion that 


ability to learn rises till about 
twenty, and then, perhaps after a 
stationary period of some years, 


slowly declines. The decline is so 
slow (it may be thought of roughly 
as one per cent per year) that 
persons under fifty should seldom 
be deterred from trying to learn 
anything which they really need to 


i learn by the fear that they are too 


old. And to a lesser degree this ts 
true after fifty also. The chief rea- 
sons why adults so seldom learn a 
new language or a new trade or any 
extensive achievement of know- 
ledge or skill is not the lack of 
ability but the lack of opportunity 
or desire. They have too many 
other things which must be done or 
which they prefer doing. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

1 Question Answered by S. Parkes Cadman 

“Is it not clear that many of our 
most successful men and women at- 
tacked work at an early age? If 
so, why should I be compelled by 
state law as a poor farmer and the 
father of a large family to keep my 
children in school till they are four- 
teen years old, and then have their 
hours of labor limited for several 
years after that?” 

Because these years cover their 
adolescent period. Scientific au- 
thorities agree that any undue 
strain on the growing girl or boy 
leaves a permanent handicap. Sure- 
ly you do not desire to inflict this 
on your children. 

Besides, I am confident you want 
your children to keep pace with the 
march of modern’ knowledge. 
There is a demonstrated relation- 
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ship between education and efhci 
ency on the one hand, and ignor- 
ance, uselessness or even crime on 
the other 

The people to whom you refer as 
successful won out not because of 
the loss of their early years of 
schooling, but despite it. I know 
whereof I speak and so do they 
It is a hard struggle for you just 
now. Yet the future offers com- 
pensation to the parent who insists 
that his child is entitled to an ade- 
quate training of body and mind be- 
fore entering the merciless com- 
petition of life 

Two farmers are in my recollec- 
tion as I write The first pushed 
his children into work as soon as 
possible. They are still grubbing 
at it The second borrowed the 
money to send his eldest son to col 
lege. The first farmer ridiculed the 
second for his folly Yet this 
man’s eldest son is now a banker in 
Montreal The next eldest boy is 
a banker in Philadelphia The 
third is doing well in a mercantile 
calling. There is sound reason in 
the legislation you resent. Obey it 
in the spirit and the letter —Hayr 
risburg Telegraph, May 14, 1927 


“TESTING THE TESTER” 


An article (unsigned of cours 
in a recent number of The Saturday 
Evening Post, indicates concern 
about the increasing number of 


testing instruments being con- 
structed and applied to the unsus- 
pecting public, both old and young 
The author is fearful that the “dear 


public” takes the results too seri- 
ously and suggests that it is time a 
test be given to the psychologist to 
see where he stands in the practical 
world. 

The test is presented with this 
preliminary statement :—“This test, 
therefore, is open to all superior per- 
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sons; to psychologists, psychoan- 
alysts, professors, highbrows and 
all members of the intelligentzia in 
good standing.” 


The Test 


Time allowed: As much as may 
be required 

1. Did you take out life msur- 
ance as soon as you could afford it, 
and have you added to it as your 
means would allow? 

2. Do you live within your in- 

come; and by some systematic plan 
of saving are you providing for 
your old age and for your depen- 
dents? 
3. Are your buildings, with their 
contents and your motor-car lia- 
bility, properly safeguarded by in- 
surance? 

4. Do you keep your cellars iree 
from trash and litter, and do you 
see to it that proper precautions 
against fre are taken upon your 
property ? 

5. Have you made a will? 

6. If so, did you have sufficient 
expert assistance to make certain 
that it expresses your desires and 
intentions unmistakably and that it 
is in due legal form? 

7. If you have answered Number 
5 in the affirmative, has your will 
become inoperative owing to births 
or deaths which have taken place 
since it was executed? 

8. Where do you keep your val- 
uable papers, if any? That is to 
say, do you hide them away, subject 
to fire risks, where any competent 
porch climber can readily find them, 
or do you rent a safety-deposit box 
and keep your papers in it? 

9. Have you built up such cor- 
dial relations with your bank that 
you can borrow money from it 
whenever occasion requires, or, in 


time of need, would you have t 
apply to friends and relatives? 

10. Do you buy securities on the 
say-so of strange stock salesmen 
or do you make your investments 
through and with the advice of 
reputable brokerage and _ bon 
house? 

11. Have you learned to swim « 
to keep afloat for twenty minute: 
in deep water? 

12. Do you vote regularly bot 
at primary and at general el 
tions? 

13. Do you _ habitually = kn 
enough about the candidates 
election to vote intelligently? 

14. How do you form your oj 
ions On great questions of politica 
and economic policy? That is 
say, are you guided, for the m 
part, by the utterances of theorist 
and uplifters, or are you mors 
fluenced by the opinions of practi 
men whose personal contacts a1 
broad experience might be expecte 
to enable them to reach sound « 
clusions ? 

15. Do you take sufficient slee; 
and exercise to keep yourself fe 
ing fit and cheerful? 

16. Do you practice moderatior 
in eating, drinking and smoking 

17. Do you go to your physiciar 
at stated intervals for physical ex 
aminations and general counsel? 

18. Are you taking full advantage 
of the recent advances in prevet 
tive medicine in safeguarding your 
own health and that of your family: 

19. Do you consider your educa 
tion a completed job, or do you stl 
read an occasional book on history 
biography, science or economics? 

20. Are you thoroughly familiar 
with the current version of your 
local motor traffic and parking 
rules? 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS 





Is the expression “exploratory 
courses” the right name for the kind 
of work beimg given? 

This is a very difficult question 
and the answer is not yet. Prob- 
ably we shall have to experiment 
with a number of names and only 
practice will decide. The follow- 
ing names have been or can be 
used, each with some appropriate- 


ness: Survey; Introductory; Ac- 
quaintance ; Self-discovery; Pre- 
view; Threshold; Tryout; Sam- 


pling; Prevocational; General; Ex- 
ploratory. Probably we shall de- 
velop these courses on two levels, 
calling the first level, for seventh 
and eighth grade children, “explor- 
atory courses,” and the upper level, 
for ninth and tenth grade children, 
“tryout courses.” A good illustra- 
tion of such a double plan is shown 
in Mooseheart, the school near Chi- 
cago, maintained by the Loyal 
Order of the Moose. Probably 
“tryout courses” is too ambitious a 
term for the work now going on in 
the junior high school. Of course, 
agricultural and junior business ex- 
ercises should have a coordinate 
place with industrial and homemak- 
ing exercises. 


Wil tests ever take the place of ex- 
ploratory courses? 


Probably not. The common mis- 
take in testing is the attempt to 
measure ability without previously 
giving an opportunity to develop 
and learn that ability. In some 


cases this is as senseless as testing 
an average American in his know- 
ledge of Russian. 
tional 


Tests in voca- 
information and vocational 





experience are valid for compara 
tive purposes, only when there is a 
common background of experience 
We cannot yet rely on this com- 
mon background being developed 
through the casual experiences of 
ordinary living, and in all cases the 
school can probably do the work 
best. Furthermore, tests should be 
used as teaching devices even more 
than for diagnosis. 


Are there other values in the explo 
atory courses besides the vocational ? 

Certainly there are. Citizenship 
questions require, for the best kind 
of enlightenment, actual participa 
tion in some of the tasks hinted at 
in exploratory work. Home mem 
bership is markedly affected for the 
better in the training boys and 
girls can get in exploratory courses 
Recreational values are very prom 
inent in the exploratory work 


ls the Census classification worth 
teaching children im the class in occupa 
tions ? 


Hardly, unless the teacher can 
explain and revise it. Thus, Trade 
and Clerical should be combined un- 
der the general term Commerce or 
Business. No other leading nation 
separates these. The word Trade 
should be abandoned because of its 
double meaning. Homemaking 
should be added and Public Service 
should be clearly designated as in- 
cluding only those occupations “n. 0 
age not otherwise specified 
Teachers should be careful to point 
out that Industrial does not include 
Business, but that, on the other 
hand, every industry, as 


indeed 








~~ 
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every profession, has its business 
office or its business aspect. The 
ten-cent pamphlet, “Comparative 
Occupational Statistics of the 
United States,” will be found use- 
ful. 


What can be accomplished by employ- 
ment supervision of high school grad- 
uates ? 


Proper employment supervision, 
including visits to the place of em- 
ployment, evening office hours, and 
studies of the after-high-school 
careers of boys and girls, opens up 
many definite opportunities for fur- 
ther guidance, particularly in the 
problem of readjustment. The 
counselor may find that the young 
person needs help in the planning of 
further education needed to advance 
in his job. He may need advice on 
how to make the most of his pres- 
ent job, and particularly in the 
ability to cooperate. It is in the 
field of social understanding of one’s 
job that most difficulties occur. This 
is peculiarly pressing in the cases 
of young people from high school. 
The right kind of follow-up will be 
made by the counselor in coopera- 
tion with the employer, and may 
continue for as long as four or five 
years after high school, occasional 
visits only, perhaps, after the first 
year. The young person should un- 
derstand that he may call on the 
counselor for assistance, and the 
counselor, in the interest of both 
young people and the schools, 
should realize that employment 
supervision and follow-up work 
presents an opportunity for re- 
search in checking up the product 
of our high schools. Little has 
been accomplished in this checking 
process, and much can be done. 


What use can be made of follow-up 
material ? 


If studies are properly carried 
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out, the results of the educational 
and vocational careers of high 
school graduates will be of service 
to the schools, perhaps in the revis- 
ing of certain curricula, or in the in- 
troduction of objective measures 
and particularly in the presenting 
of occupational information in the 
schools, accompanied by other fea- 


tures of the vocational guidance 
plan. High school pupils will be 
much interested in the careers of 


boys and girls who have just been 
through the educational process of 
the school, and abstracts of studies 
may be placed in the hands of th 
students in order that informatios 
may be presented to show what is 
going on in the world of further 
education or business 


What can be said for the worker 
from the Central Office of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance, wh 
Spends a day or two a week counseling 
in a high school, and the balance of his 
time in other phases of vocational quid 
ance’ 

The guidance worker from the 
Central Office brings to the schoo! 
the point of view of a specialist who 
has been in touch with all phases of 
the problem. The young people 
may look to this counselor as a: 
expert in the problems of the out 
side world, in a manner somewhat 
different from the classroom teach 
er, or the full-time counselor in the 
school. The worker in the Centra! 
Office comes in contact with other 
workers in the field, with business 
men through placement and follow- 
up, and with the recent graduates 
of the school, an important group, 
through employment supervision 
He can draw from all of these, and 
take with him to the high school 
something which is perhaps more 
than can be expected of a counselor 
in the school, whose time must 
largely be spent in the school. If 
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the record forms of the school are 
well kept, and up to date, the work- 
er from the office can do much to 
develop guidance in the school 
throughout the year. Regular office 
hours can be maintained throughout 
one or two days a week, and there 
will be no necessity for taking pu- 
pils from their study hours. Ap- 
pointments can be scheduled, with 
the aid of the school secretary, and 
the work of guidance can become an 
integral part of the school program. 


How much guidance can be given in 
the placement office? 

If placement is emphasized in a 
guidance plan, for any reason, it 
becomes necessary to give some 
form of guidance in the placement 
office. When the pupil reaches this 
office he is interested chiefly in a 
job. The counselor, or placement 
secretary, needs to have available 
information concerning the boy or 
girl. It 1s true that often not much 
time can be spent with each indi- 
vidual because of the ever-growing 
line of youngsters outside the door. 
We must remember, however, that 





often in this line there are many 
“repeaters” whose history the coun- 
selor already knows very well, and 
who will require only a moment or 
two at this particular time. If the 
work is carefully planned quite a 
reasonable amount of time can be 
spent with the new cases, and the 
points of guidance checked over 
with the individual, and appropriate 
comments made. The young person 
will probably respect to a certain 
degree what the placement officer 
tells him, because the officer holds 
the key to what the youngster 
thinks he needs, a job. It may be 
that a job is what the young boy or 
girl needs, and if so, the counselor 
can do much for guidance in this 
case, if he follows it through. Too 
many times we place young persons, 
and then forget them until we see 
them in the line the next month or 
so. Placements are not so numer 
ous, usually, but follow-up 
work can be done, and it is with this 
in view that the counselor can give 
some form of guidance and then 
check up on it. 


what 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Vocational Guidance Movement 


1908-1928 
Boston, Massachusetts 
February 23, 24, and 25, 1928 


The National Vocational Guidance Association is holding its 1928 annua 


conference meeting in Boston, the birthplace of the vocational guidance 
This is the twentieth anniversary of the vocational guidanc 


movement. 


movement which was started in January, 1908, by Dr. Frank Parsons, Pr 
fessor of Law in Boston University, at the Civic Service House, a settle 


ment house on Salem Street in the North End of Boston. 


Out of Parsons 


work grew first the Vocation Bureau of Boston, under the direction 

Meyer Bloomfield, and then the Department of Vocational Guidance of th: 
Boston Public Schools, which was organized in 1912. The first conferen 
on the subject of vocational guidance was held in Boston in 1912 and tw 


years later the National 


Vocational Guidance 


Association was formed 


In 1917 the Vocation Bureau of Boston became the Bureau of Vocationa 


Guidance of Harvard University 


GENERAL TOPIC 
HARNESSING GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 
FOR SERVICE IN 1928 


HOTEL AND DINNER 
RESERVATIONS 


Those expecting to attend meet- 
ings should make hotel reservations 
at the Hotel Statler. The Annual 
Association Dinner will be held Fri- 
day evening, February 24, at 6:30, 
at the Hotel Statler. There will be 
luncheon meetings Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, at 12:15, at the 
Hotel Statler. The luncheons will 
cost $2 a plate and the dinner will 
cost $3. Reservations should be 
made at an early date with Miss 
Susan J. Ginn, 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


RAILROAD RATES 


It is important to hold mem- 
bership in the National Education 
Association, which carries with it 


AND 


a reduction in fare so that the rate 
is usually one and one-half for the 
round trip. One may become a 
member by remitting the fee, tw: 
dollars, to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Sec- 
retary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington, D. C. At the same 
time a railroad identification certi- 
ficate should be requested. No ad- 
justment of fare may be made to 
any one who neglects to obtain in 
advance a railroad identification 
certificate and a round-trip ticket 


YOU ARE INVITED 


The members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association are 
cordially invited to visit the offices 
of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance in Boston, at 15 Beacon 
Street, and the Bureau of Voca 
tional Guidance at Harvard Univer 
sity, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
(near Memorial Hall), in Cam 
bridge, any time during their stay 
in Boston. 


The Bureau of Research and 
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Guidance of Providence, R. I., under 
the direction of Dr. Richard D. 
Allen, extends a very cordial invita- 
tion to visit the schools at Provi- 
dence and see a guidance program 
in operation. This is just fifty 
miles from Boston and if there ts a 
suficient demand a party will be 
made up to take this trip. This is 
mnother indication of the hospitality 
of New England awaiting every- 
yody in attendance upon this Con- 
vention and the N. E. A. meeting 
immediately following 


EXHIBIT 
The Publicity Committee has pre- 
pared an exhibit of charts, record 
forms, publications, etc., represent- 
ing the vocational guidance activi- 
ties of a number of city school sys- 
tems and colleges, for the annual 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. Anne Davis, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Chicago, is in 
charge of the exhibit and will send 
it to any city wishing it, upon re- 

quest, after the meeting 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, February 23 
9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m 
—Statler Hotel 

Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of 
Vocational Guidance in Boston, has 
arranged to have various members 
of the Boston staff discuss the vari- 
ous phases of the work of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance at 


Registration 


iv 15 Beacon Street. 


§12:15 to 2:15 p. m. 


* 


| 
| 


' 
; 


Get-together 
Luncheon—Statler Hotel 
Presiding: Josephine Hintgen, Su- 
pervisor of Educational Guidance, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Topic: Work of the Branch Asso- 
ciations. 
Representatives of the branch 
associations will tell briefly of the 
work of their respective associa- 
tions. 
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2:30 to 4:30 p.m. General Meeting 
—Statler Hotel 


Joint meeting of the New Eng- 
land Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association 
Presiding: Mr. Michael J. Downey, 
Assistant Superintendent ot 


Schools, Boston 


A Word of Greeting. Dr. Jeremiah 


FE. Burke, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Boston 

Topic: Critical Analysis of Existing 

Guidance Services and Tech 

niques. Critical Analysis of 

Present Guidance Programs 

Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Depart- 


ment of Industrial Education, 
University of Wisconsin 

Salient Trends in Occupational 
Studies. Miss Emily G. Palmer, 
University of California 

Salient Trends in Counseling 
Miss Mildred Lincoln, Monroe 
High School, Rochester, New 
York 

Salient Trends in Vocational 
Education Mr. R. O. Small, 


State Director of Vocational 
Education, Boston 
Salient Trends in Placement 


and Follow-up. Miss Susan J 
Ginn, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston. 
6:00 p.m. Trustees’ Dinner 
ing—Statler Hotel 
8:00 to 10:00 p. m. General 
ing—Statler Hotel 
Presiding: Miss Susan ] 
rector of Vocational 
Boston 
Topic: Analyses of the Problems of 
Industrial Personnel 
Improving Placement Tech 
nique of Teachers in Public Ed- 
ucation. Dr. Charles C. Weide 
mann, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, Teachers’ College, 
University of Nebraska 
Vocational Guidance Work 


Meet- 
Meet - 


Ginn, Di- 
Guidance, 


ind 
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the Boston American. Miss Mary 

Stewart, Boston American, Bos- 

ton. 

(Topic to be announced.) Mr. 

Walter H. Neaves, Personnel 

Manager, W. F. Schrafft Candy 

Company, Boston. 

Discussion: Led by Mr. C. C. Robin- 
son, National Secretary of Em- 
ployed Boys, Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. 

Friday, February 24 

9:00 a.m. to 12 m. Industrial Visits 
The Boston committee has ar- 

ranged for some very interesting 

educational trips to industries and 
business places where noteworthy 
guidance work is being carried on. 

Call at the information desk at the 

Statler Hotel and make arrange- 

ments for the trip you are interested 

in. The parties will leave at 9:00 

a. m. 

1. William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Washington and Summer 
Streets, Boston. Explanation of 
work. Mr. William Filene was one 
of the pioneers of the vocational 
guidance movement in Boston. 

2. Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. Explan- 
ation of work. Mr. Henry B. Den- 
nison was one of the first in Boston 
to be interested in vocational guid- 
dance, and is at present a member 
of the advisory committee for the 
Boston Vocational Guidance De- 
partment. 

3. A visit to the new Schrafft’s 
candy factory, where ideal factory 
conditions will be shown. There 
will also be an opportunity to visit 
one of their co-operative classes. 
12:15 p. m. to 2:15 p.m. Luncheon 

—Statler Hotel 
Presiding: W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 

Professor of Education, Swarth- 

more College. 

Topic: The Vocational 
Magazine. 


Guidance 
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Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvar 9 
University. : 
Mr. Fred C. Smith, Editor 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 5 
Discussion on Future of the Maga 4 
zine. 
2:30 to 4:30 p. m. Round Tabi 
Discussions—Statler Hotel 
1. Occupational Research 
Leader of Discussion: Mis 
Emily G. Palmer, University o* 6 
California. 
Papers: Miss Mildred Rosenstie 
Director of Woman’s Occupa 


tional Bureau of Minneapolis 6:3 


Mr. R. B. Cunliffe, Director o 





Vocational Bureau of the Col Pr 


lege of the City of Detroit 


N 


Leader of Discussion: Miss Mil? 
dred Lincoln, Monroe High 
School, New York. 

Papers: Miss Nelle Wilson, Se 
attle, Washington. Guidance 
the Development of Person-) 
ality. 

Miss Helen D. Bragdon, Har-? 
vard University (student). |: 
dividual Analysis of Counsel- 
ing. 

Mr. C. W. Hall, Collingwood 
High School, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Grace Jones, Central High 
School, Detroit. . 


3. Exploratory Courses 


Leader of Discussion: Mr. | 
Bowden, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


4. Placement and Follow-up 


Leader of Discussion: Mr 
Thomas D. Ginn, Boston. 
Placement: The Function of Place- 
ment in a School Guidance 
Program. Miss Anne S. Davis, 
Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Chicago. 
What We Need to Know about 
the Job and the Employer. 
The Actual Process of Place- 
ment. 2 
Follow-up: For Readjustment. 
For Educational Guidance. 





Counseling Ac 


For Research. Mr. Harold B 
| Foye, Department of Voca- 
Editor : tional Guidance, Boston. 
agazin« | Records 

he Mag: Leaders of Discussion: Mr. C. C. 
Robinson, National Secretary 
of Employed Boys, Y. M. C.A., 


Harvar ; 


ind Tabi 


Hotel New York City, and Dr. Mary 
H. S. Hayes, Vocational Serv- 
yn: Mis ice for Juniors, New York City. 


versity o' §. Guidance Problems in Continua- 
. tion Schools 

-osenstie Mr. A. Graham, Director of Vo- 
§ Occupa cational School, Madison, Wis 
nneapolis §:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting—Statler 
irector o( § Hotel 
the Col. Presiding: Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Uni- 
troit versity of Wisconsin. 

Addresses: Professor John M. 


Miss Mi? Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vo- 

oe High cational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
. versity. 

Ison. Se Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, Member of 

idance i: the firm of William Filene’s Sons 


Person-)§ Company, Boston. 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Consul- 


on. Har tant Engineer, New York City. 
nt). | Mr. F. O. Holt, Registrar, Univer- 
Counsel: sity of Wisconsin. 


Saturday, February 25 
19:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. General 
Meeting—Statler Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. George E. Myers, 
Professor of Education, Univer- 


ingwood 


ral High | 


Mr. | sity of Michigan. 
ma Topic: The Establishment and De- 
| velopment of an Organized De- 
Mr partment of Guidance. 
n. | The Organization of Guidance in 
f Place- § Providence Schools. Dr. Richard 
uidance =D. Allen, Assistant Superintend- 
. Davis ent, Providence, R. I. 
| Guid- How an Organized Department of 
Guidance can Aid Continuation 
v about School Pupils. Dr. Franklin J. 
er. Keller, Principal, East Side Con- 
Place- tinuation School, New York City. 
» How an Organized Department of 
nt. § Guidance can Aid in Supervision 


ce. and Curriculum Revision. Mr. B. 
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E. McCormick, Secretary of Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Madison 

How an Organized Department of 
Guidance can Aid the Work of 
Vocational Education. Dr. E. A 


Lee, University of California, 


Berkeley 
12:30 to 3:00 p. m 
Statler Hotel 
Presiding: Dean F. F. Bradshaw, 
University of North Carolina 
Topic: Vocational Guidance in Col 


Luncheon 


leges 

1. Occupations in which college 
students express interest. Sta- 
tistics summarized by C. A 
Drake, Director of Guidance 
and Personnel, Adelphi Col 
lege 

2. Occupations which college 
graduates enter Statistics 


summarized by Dr. L. D. Hart 
son, Oberlin College 
What occupations should be 
presented? General Discus 
sion 
4. Methods of giving information 
about occupations 

a. Lectures by representatives 
of vocations. Discussion led 
by Dr. Mabelle B. Blake, 
Director of Personnel, Smith 
College. 

b. Occupational monographs 
Discussion led by Miss Beat 
rice Doerschuk, Assistant 
Director, Welfare Council, 
New York City 

c. A Vocational Library. Dis 
cussion led by Mr. F. K. W 
Drury, Assistant Librarian, 
Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I 

3:00 p.m. Business Meeting—Stat 
ler Hotel 
New Trustees’ Meeting 


=) 


BOSTON COMMITTEE 


Susan J. Ginn, Director of Voca 
tional Guidance, Boston 
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Richard D. Allen, Providence 
John M. Brewer, Cambridge 
Jesse B. Davis, Boston 
Herbert A. Dallas, Boston 
Mary Stewart, Boston 
Harold B. Foye, Boston 
Thomas D. Ginn, Boston 
Curtis Peckham, Boston 
Francis J. Murphy, Boston 
Irving O. Scott, Boston 


Archibald Taylor, Boston 
Ella L. Bresnehen, Boston 
Viola M. I. Clark, Boston 
Ethel S. Fletcher, Boston 
3essie MacBride, Boston 
Eleanor J. O’Brien, Boston 
Mercedes E. O’Brien, Boston 
Evelyn M. O’Bryan, Boston 
Bertha Shepard, Boston 
Abigail D. Steere, Boston 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL FOR 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 
Those Giving Courses in Vocational Guidance in 
Higher Institutions 


Professor A. H. Edgerton, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


W. W. Hield, Lecturer in Vocational Guidance, 1913 E. 


Washingtor 


Madison (Gives courses for the University Extension Department) 
Professor Frank Karnes, State Teachers’ College, Oshkosh. 


Persons Engaged in Vocational Guidance in Cities of 5000 or over. 


Antigo 

Full time schools—No reply. 

Vocational School. No co-ordina- 
tor. The director and teachers 
share the guidance duties. 

Appleton 

Full time schools. No reply. 

Vocational School. E. P. Chand- 
ler, Co-ordinator. 

Beaver Dam 

Full time schools. No person in 
charge. The principal of the 
High School, Mr. A. H. Luedke, 
who is also the director of the 
part-time school, is interested. 

Vocational School. The director, 
Mr. A. H. Luedke, who is also 
the principal of the High 
School, and the teachers share 
the guidance duties. 

Beloit 

Full time schools. No person in 
charge. 

Vocational School. M. A. John- 
son. Part-time co-ordinator. 
(Teacher of woodworking ) 
Herbert Pierce. Part-time co- 


ordinator. (Teacher of English, ) 


Social Science, etc.) ) 


Chippewa Falls 

Full time schools. No one 
charge. 

Vocational School. The director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Cudahy 

Full time schools. 
charge. 

Vocational School. Raymond L 
Gruber, Co-ordinator. 

Eau Claire 

Full time schools. No reply. 

Vocational School. The director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Fond du Lac 

Full time schools. 
charge. 

Vocational School. Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Geve, Co-ordinator. 

(Miss Grace Peebles, 69 E. First 
Street, is chairman of a grout 
of teachers interested in the de- 
velopment of guidance. This 
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group is an outgrowth of the 
course taught in Fond du lac by 
the Extension Department of 
the University last year. 
Green Bay 
Full time schools. Mr. Frank 
Neu, Vocational Information 
Director. 
Vocational School. Miss Emma 
Toule, Co-ordinator 
anesvi lle 
Full time schools. No reply. 
Vocational School. Mr. August 
Sigurdson; Co-ordinator, Miss 
Ethel Block, Commercial Sub- 
jects. 
Kaukauna 
Full time schools. No reply. 
Vocational School. The Director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties. 
Kenosha 
Full time schools. No one 
Vocational School. William A 
Klingaman, Co-ordinator 
La Crosse 
Full time Josephine 
Hintgen, Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Guidance. (Upper grades 
and Junior High Schools.) 
Vocational School. Miss Yerda 
Harris, Co-ordinator 
Madison 
Full time schools. Miss Pauline 
Camp. Department of Child 
Guidance and Special Education. 
Miss Lillian Reinking, Teacher 
of Guidance and Special Educa- 
tion. Central High School. 
Vocational School. H. Bergner, 


schools. 


Co-ordinator. 
Ruth Coe (Nurse and attend- 
ance. ) 


Regina E. Groves, Head of 
Commercial Department. 


Manitowoc 


Full time schools. No one in 
charge. 

Vocational School. C 
Co-ordinator. 


Conroy, 


Marinetté 
Full time school. 
principals. 


High School 


Vocational School. The director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties 


Muwaukee 

Full time schools. South Division 
High School, H. E. Coblentz, 
Principal, J. A. Book, Vice- 
Principal, Miss Lella B. Kelsey, 
Head of English Department. 
Boys’ Technical High School, 
A. H. Hanson, Principal, H. J 
Parmley. 

Vocational 
placement work Miss Anna 
B. Arnold, Miss Evelyn Shaw, 
Mr. William F. Patterso 


School Full time 


Neenah 
Full time schools No reply 
Vocational School. The director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties. 


Oshkosh 

Full time schools. 
pals. 

Vocational School Paul Fink, 
Co-ordinator. 

Racine 

Full time schools. 

Vocational School 
M. Febs. 

Rhinelander 

Full time schools. No person in 
charge. 

Vocational School. The director 
and teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Sheboygan 

Full time schools. No reply 

Vocational School. J. G. Childs, 
Co-ordinator. 

South Milwaukee 

Full time schools 
Principal. 

Vocational School. Director and 
teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Stevens Point 
Full time schools. No reply 


School princ1 


No ré ply 


F. Carpenter, 


High School 
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Vocational School. Director and 
teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Superior 

Full time schools. Adeline S. Kell, 
Director of Educational Guid- 
ance and Vocational Informa- 
tion. 

Vocational School. Director and 
teachers share the guidance 
duties. 

Two Rivers 

Full time schools and A. H. 
Kruschke, Director of the Vo- 
cational School. 

Vocational School. Mr. Dennison. 
Boys’ Work Secretary 

Watertown 
Full time schools. No reply. 
Vocational School. A. Sours, Co- 

ordinator. 

West Allis 
Full time schools. W. H. Stone, 

Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

Vocational School. C. Sweitzer. 

Wisconsin Rapids 
Full time schools. W. A. Sprise, 

Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

Vocational School. Same. 
Members of the Staff of the State Board 
of Vocational Education engaged in 
some form of Guidance work 
Mr. George P. Hambrecht, State 

Director. 

Mr. E. E. Gunn, Assistant Director 
and Supervisor of Trades and In- 
dustries. 

Mr. H. C. Thayer. Teacher Train- 
ing. ; 

Miss Margaret Johnston, Super- 
visor of Home Economics. 

Miss Grace Price, Assistant Teacher 
Trainer in Home Economics. 

Mr. R. L. Welch, Assistant in 
Teacher Training in Trade and 
Industry. 

Mrs. Jennie McMullin Turner, As- 

sistant in Teacher Training (in 

English and Social Science). 


Regina E. Groves, Assistant 
Teacher Training (in Commercia 
subjects). 


Co-ordinators in Vocational (Part 
Time) Schools 


Appleton, E. P. Chandler 

Beloit, A. Johnson, H. Pierce 

Cudahy, R. L. Gruber 

Fond du Lac, Miss M. Elizabeth Gey 

Green Bay, Miss Emma _ Tou 
(Called Vocational Adviser) 

Janesville, Miss Ethel Block (Con 


mercial Teacher), Mr. August 


Sigurdson 

Kenosha, William A. Klingaman 

La Crosse, Miss Yerda Harris 

Madison, Miss Regina E 
(Head of Department of Com 
mercial Work in the Madisor 
Vocational School). Miss Rut 
Coe (Nurse), Mr. Harvey Ber 
ger 

Manitowoc, C. Conroy 

Oshkosh, Paul Fink 

Racine, F. N. Carpenter 

Sheboygan, J. G. Childs 

Watertown, A. Sours 

West Allis, C. Sweitzer 

Milwaukee, (?) 

WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Mapisox, WISCONSIN 


Greorce P. HAmprecut, Director 


Directors of Wisconsin Vocational Schools 


1927-1928 
Antigo ,racwse 2 ie 
Appleton ..... . Herb Hellig 
*Ashland ..... . E. W. Edgerton 
Beaver Dam . .. . A. H. Luedke 
Beloit. ....... A. G. MeGreary 
Chippewa Falls . . . B. M. Meyer 
Cudahy . . « « J. E. Tepoorten 
Eau Claire H. M. Brook 
Edgerton , F. J. Holt 
Fond du Lac. . O. J. Dorr 
*Fort Atkinson . L. J. Jeffords 
Green Bay . H. G. Stewart 
Janesville . G. J. Ehart 
Kaukauna . . A. T. Hudson 
Kenosha . BE. F. Randall 
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AT | | 

PI ¢ 
THE Cop cy r aZc 
A Special Luncheon awaits you every day 
(except Sunday) between 12 and 2—$1.25 
Tea Dances every Wednesday and 


4.30 to 7 





Saturday afternoon 
Dinner Dance Saturdays from 7 until 9 
Supper Dance every night (except Sunday )—9 to 12.30 
Service a la Carte 
Music: Meyer Davis’ Le Paradis Band 
Hostess: Mrs. Clara Harrop Burrill 


Copley Square is so easy oi access 


by motor, trolley and train 

















stant 
nmercia 
{ Part 
th Gey 
Ti u 
ser) 
(Con 
August 
an 
( 11 ve 
f Con 
fadiso: 
s Rut 
} 
y OF La Crosse 
Madison 
N Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Marshfield 
or " 
School Menasha 
} Menomonie 
Merrill 
Milwaukee 
*Monroe 
on 
= ) Neenah . 
{ Oshkosh 
| *Portage 
” » Racine 
; Rhinelander 


; 
" 


J. B. Coleman Sheboygan . . - L.R. Evan 

A. R. Graham Shorewood . . « « Walter S. Nichols 
A. L. Nimtz South Milwaukee . A. G. Western 

G. W. Schefelker Stevens Point . . R. J. Carver 

L. H. Dressendorfer Stoughton erg aie 

S. E. Crockett Superior Rudolph Hanson 


[Two Rivers . « « A. A. Krusehke 


FF. L. Curran F 
Watertown . . B.C. Trueblood 


G. F. Brooks 


R. L. Cooley Waukesha . . « O. B. Lindholm 
I. R. Holyoke Wausau... “a E. A. Holm 
Carl Christensen West Allis . . . H. P. Hurley 
A. M. Bleyer *Whitewater » « « oe Pe 

A. J. Henkel Wisconsin Rapids . W. A. Sprise 


T. S. Rees 


L. A. Rumsey * Evening School only 
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CHILD LABOR DAY — 1928 


f 
/ > é 
FIELD DEPARTMENT | 

n 

fe} e 

pr 

churches, and January 30  fo-| @th 

schools and clubs. uc 


Throughout the country Child 
Labor Day will be observed for the 
twenty-first year on the last week- 
end in January. As in former 
years, this will be the occasion for 
religious and educational organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs and other 1n- 
terested groups to bring to the at- 
tention of their members the fact 
that the problem of child labor is 
not yet solved. 

Child Labor involves more than 
the mere question of the age at 
which a child should be allowed to 
go to work. It includes the pro- 
hibition of all work for children 
under 14, and of dangerous work 
for children under 16; it includes 
the establishment of an 8-hour day 
and the prohibition of night work 
for children under 16; and evidence 
that the child is strong enough for 
work. 

Few states have adequate protec- 
tion in all these respects. In 14 
states the law carries an exemption 
which makes it legal for children 
under 14 to work in factories or 
canneries, at least out of school 
hours ; in 11 states children are per- 
mitted to work 9 to 11 hours a day; 
in 17, a physician’s certificate is not 
required of a child starting work; 
in 28, children of 14 may work 
around explosives; in 22, they may 
run elevators; in 17, they may oil 
and clean machinery in motion. 

To make known these facts of 
Child Labor and to stir the publ’c to 
demand their correction is the pur- 
pose of Child Labor Day—January 
28, for synagogues, January 29 for 


The National Child Labor Com. ? Jac 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, Ney 
York City, will send free of charg ! 
to any interested groups an analy. > 
sis of the law of their state ar 
other material to aid in the obser 


vance of Child Labor Day a 
> ” 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
TECHNOPSYCHOLOGY — PARIS 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, President f e 


The Psychological Corporation and | 
Director of the Personnel Research | "4 
Federation, and Professor J. P >) . 
Porter of Ohio University, were 

the only American psychologists in he 


attendance at the Fourth Interna- DR 
| 


: . ti 
tional Conference of Technopsy- : 
2 ae ; . » DE 
chology which was held in Paris uf 


October 10 to 14. Psychologists th 
from twenty-one other countries 
were present. The largest delega- A of 
tions came from Germany, France, 





Russia, Poland, and Czecho-Slovak- |" 
ia. Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- |§ .. 
gium, Holland, and Denmark were § me 
also well represented. The pro- |J 

gram dealt with researches on fa- l= ax 
tigue, monotony, causes of acci Pt 
dents, and organization of work— ie 4. 
or as we would call it, scientific J re 


management—as well as with edu- | 
cational and vocational guidance (7; 
Dr. Bingham was elected a member @ ,- 
of the International Board of D: 
rectors of the Association and : 
second representative from th 
United States is to be appointed on § 
nomination of American technopsy 
chologists. Detailed reports oi & 
the Paris meeting will be published 

in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
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land in the December number of the 
‘Personnel Journal. 

} The Fifth International Confer- 
lence will be held next year in Ut- 
recht at which time the scope of the 
program will be limited largely to 
three topics: The Problem of Ed 
ucability, Temperament and Char 
acter, and Causes of Accidents 

AWARDS OF $1500 WILL BE 
GRANTED FOR PUBLIC EF- 


FORTS IN 1927 
non Foundation ecognize Achieve 
me n Soctal, ( , idustria elds 
Veda 1 lzerar 
The editor of the Vocational 


Guidance Magazine has been asked 
to make nominations for awards in 


accordance with the outlines fol 
lowing : 
The sum of $1,000 with a gold 


medal will be awarded to an individ- 
ual who makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to welfare workin this country 
Selection is to be based not so much 
upon immediate results as upon 
their potential influence on Ameri- 
can life. Officials who in their line 
f duty produce something of last- 
ing benefit, and private citizens 
whose work marks a new step in 
social, civic, and industrial welfare 
are eligible for consideration. 

The second award of $500 with a 
gold medal will be given to the 
author of that article appearing in any 
American publication in 1927 which is 
»f signal benefit in stimulating con- 
structive public opinion in the 
United States in the social or indus- 


trial field. The prize will be given 


19] 
on the basis of the social impor 
tance of the subject discussed, 
value of the material presented and 
the manner 

“In a broad 
not 
Beattie Brady 


th > 
Lii¢ 


in which it is pre 
sense the awa a 
competitive”, said Miss Maz 
Director of 


mon Foundation. “While a grou 
of nominators from all parts of the 
country, appointed by the Harn 
Foundation, will submit t 
candidates nthly for tl f 
sideration of the jury, nomination 
and entri i! ilso invite froi 
others who may e interested 
the awards Such entre hould 
bear the nam id addre f tl 
candidate, the pecil ' 

gested for review, the ! 


iddress of one or more pet 
position to h definit 
mation as to the 
the individual nominated, a 
case of an article, its tit 
name and date of the 
which it appeared Ni 


furnis 


nd 
ind 
publication 


mination 


will be received until March 1 
1928.” 
Last year’s awards in thi rie 


through the Survey 
the first to be 
were received by 


administered 
Associates, were 
granted They 
Miss Ethel Richardson of 
Angeles, California, for her work tn 
adult education; and Professor Wil 
liam Z. Riplev of Harvard Univer 
sity for his article “From Mait 
Street to Wall Street”, published tn 
the Atlantic Monthly and calling at 
tention to the wide breach 
management and ownership in in 
dustrial bl 


petweel 


and public utility irpora 


tions 
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=A SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ee BY MORE THAN 75 RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITIES 

What are the sound principles of vocational guidance? 


What methods of solving specific guidance problems have 
others worked out? 


What is successful practice in vocational guidance today? 
These are the kinds of questions discussed in the two new 
books in the McGraw-Hill Vocational Text series: 


Allen’s 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Edited by FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Late Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
and Editor of THE VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
With a preface by JOHN M. BREWER 
Director Bureau of Vocational Guidance and 
Associate Professor of Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University 
390 pages, 544x8, $3.00 
[his collection of papers covers such subjects as: 
The Theory of Vocational Guidance ; 
Vocational and Educational Guidance in the Public Schools; 
Vocational Guidance in Employment ; 
Vocational Guidance in Colleges: 
Special Problems 


The book presents the best thought on these topics for stu 
dents, teachers and administrators. Questions and problems for 
discussion are included 


Allen’s 
PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Edited by FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
With a preface by HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
308 pages, 54% x8, $2.50. 
These readings cover such subjects as: 
Organizing for Vocational Guidance ; 
Classes in Occupational Information ; 
Research in Occupational Information ; 
Placement and Follow-up. 


0 = 

The two books are designed for use in classes in vocational 
guidance in colleges, normal schools and schools of education. 
They will prove useful also for work in sociology, curriculum 
revision, school administration and testing. 





a Send for copies on approval 


———— McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc.-——— 


'———______ 370 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK ————— 

















